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Vol. I. (A—CONO) now ready. 


THe CENTURY DICTIONARY: 


AN ENCYCLOPADIC LEXICON OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Edited by Professor W. D. WHITNEY, Ph.D., LL.D. (Yale University). 
PROFUSELY AND ARTISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Cloth gilt, sprinkled edges, £2 2s.; half-morocco, cloth sides, marbled edges, £2 16s. 
Also in Twenty-four Monthly Parts, price 10s. 6d. each. 


The Standard (Leader).—* This new lexicon of the English tongue is, on its own lines, perhaps the most complete and comprehensive that has ever been attempted 
snnssi Besides the etymology, the meaning, and the uee of each particular word, it gives in a condensed form such explanatory matter as would be required by a person in 
search of special knowledge...... Almost every page contains some picture which enables the eye to easily and rapidly take in the meaning of the text...... Such assistance 
to the understanding of the letterpress is invaluable...... It devotes a great deal of its space alike to terms which are usually considered obsolete, and to the more 
important technical and local words. ... The present work has every right to claim that it has reached a high standard of excellence. The quotations are apt and 
numerous, and supply the student with typical examples of the styles of our chief writers.” 

The Phonetic Journal.—‘* For the careful selection of contributors; for the copious and exact definitions; for the artistic and truthful illustrations; for the 
clear type snd beautifully-sharp impression on the fine, smooth paper ; and for the work as a whole, we have nothing but unstinted praise.”’ 

The Nt. James’s Gaszette—* No pains seem to have been spared to render the work scholarly. accurate, useful and, for that matter, entertaining ; the derivations 
are as trustworthy as we naturally expect them to be in a work edited by such a distinguished phbilologist as Dr. Whitney. The explanations of scientific words are 
singulerly clear and concise, and the quotations from authors for the use of words very appropriate and well selected...... e have nothing but praise for the way in 
which the difficulties of such a vast and burdensome enterprise have been surmounted. Let us add that the illustrations are skilfully executed, and that the paper and 
printing (the latter a highly important matter in such a work) are ell that can be desired.” 

Notes and Queries.—** The scope and execution of tho whole, so far as they are seen aud are recognisably original, are praiseworthy.” 


Published in New York by the CENTURY COMPANY. 


THIS CAMEO SBRIiIES. | A NEW VOLUME (the 22nd) of “ THE STORY of the NATIONS.” 
Feap. 8vo, half-bound, paper boards, price 3s, 6d. | = H E B A R B A R = C O R Ss A I R Ss. 


Volume III., now ready. By WILLIAM WATSON. By STANLEY LANE-POOLE, 


WORDSWORTH’S GRAVE, and other Poems. Author of * Turkey,” *‘ The Moors in Spain,” &c, 


. 4 Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; PRESENTATION EDITION, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 6d. ; 
“‘ Along with an indubitable vigour and felicity of expression, Mr. Watson has a LIBRARY EDITION, cloth, red tops, 5s. 


fervour of sentiment and a rightness of thought.’’—Scottish Leader. ‘*Mr. Lane- Poole, who has already contributed more than one volume to this 














Vous I. VorumeE II. excellent series, has produced an interesting book on a little-known cues 
server. 
THE L ADY from the SE A A LON DON PLAN E-TREE, “The book is written in a spirited style that suits its subject excellently, and has a 
2 . AND OTHER POEMS. series of quaiut and instructive illustrations.” —Scotsman, 
By HENRIOK IBSEN. By AMY LEVY. OTHER VOLUMES IN THE SERIES, 
“ A powerful study,”—Wotes and Queries. ** True and tender poetry.”—Saturday Revicw. | 1, HOME, 12, THE GOTHS. 
| By ARTHUR GILMAN, M.A. Third Edition, | By HENRY BRADLEY. Second Edition, 
_____—OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 2, The JEWS. | 13, ASSYRIA, 
Second Edition, crown 8va, 6s. By Prof. J. K. HOSMER. £econd Edition. By ZENAIDE A. RAGOZIN. 


38. GERMANY. 14. TURKEY. 

THE LETTERS of the DUKE of WELLINGTON to By Rev. 8. BARING-GOULD. Second Edition, | By STANLEY LANE-POOLR. Secon‘ Edition. 
MIS* J—,, 1834-51. Edited with i xtracts fromthe Diary of the Latter. By 4. CARTHAGE. oe | 15, HOLLAND. 
CHRISTINE T. HERRIOK. By Prof, ALFRED J.CHURCH, Third Edition, By Prof. J. E. THOROLD ROGERS, Second Ed. 

“ 7. § . ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. | 16, MEDIZEVAL FRANCE, 

Pe “The book forms @ most interesting psychological study. Standard. on By Prof. J. P. MAHAFFY. Fourth Edition, | " By GUSTAVE MASSON. Second Edition. 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Lilustrated, royal 8vo, bound in buckram, gilt tops. 


>? 

SIR JOHN HAWKWOOD (L’ACUTO): the Story of a 
Condottiere. By JOHN TEMPLE LEADER and GIUSEPPE MARCOTII. By Prof. GEORGE RAWLINSON. Third Ed. 
Translated by LEADER SCOTT. Limited Edition of 600 Copies, numbered . BUNGARY. 
and signed, By Prof. AKMINIUS VAMBERY. Sesond Ed 

“ This is a book to be welcomed, alike in the original and in the excellent trans-| 9. THE SARACENS. 

lation of Mrs. Leader Scott, Simple and accurate, learned and interesting, it appeals | By ARTHUR GILMAN, M.A. 

almost equally to the student of bistory and to the lover of adventures.” — Atheneum. | 10, IRELAND. 

— — — By the Hon, EMILY LAWLESS. Third Edition 


| By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. Third Edition. By S.G, W. BENJAMIN. Second Edition. 
. ANCIENT EGYPT, 18, PHNICIA. 

By Prof. GEORGE RAWLINSON, 
19, MEDIA. 

By ZENAIDE A, RAGOZIN, 
20. THE HANSA TOWNS. 

By HELEN ZIMMERN. 
21, EARLY BRITAIN, 

By Prof, ALFRED J. CHURCH. 


5 
6. THE MOORS in SPAIN 17, PERSIA, 
7 
8 








Two vols.,;;medium 8vo, cloth, 32s, '41, CHALDEA. , | 22, THE BARBARY CORSAIRS, 
THE LETTERS of HORACE W. A lL POLE. Edited with By ZENAIDE A, RAGOZIN, Second Editicn. By STANLEY ——— 
Introduction and Notes. By Prof. C. D. YONGE, M.A. Poitraits and =e ae Cees on Aegan. ons 





4 Pate ny ae cr we eonper _ 750 oe iliiadisiiiinas ‘ Just ready, crown 8vo, paper, 6d.; cloth, 1s. 
a) vacious and unconventional e pen . ; 
selected by Mr. Yonge, and they cover a period of nearly date pea, cal euenp REFORM in EDUCATION : Showing the Improvements 


variety of subject...... r. Yonge has enriched the work with a carefully-written | ssible in the Present Methods. By the Rev. PETER PRESCOTT, Author 
introduction, and some brief but scholarly notes.” —Speaker. . “ or * Moral Education,” &e. . ‘ 





HE CENTURY for Fesruary contains “ Emerson’s Tatks with a COLLEGE 

BOY,” by Cuas. J. Woopsury, with Portrait; “THE REALM of the CONGO,” by the Commissioner of the US.,, and 

One of Sraniey’s Former Orricers; “AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JOSEPH JEFFERSON (‘Riv van WINKLE’),” Illustrated ; 

“FRIEND OLIVIA,” by Ametia E. Barr; “OLD AGE’S SHIP and CRAFTY DEATH'S,” by Watr Wuirman; 
“PURSUIT and CAPTURE of JEFFERSON DAVIS,” by General WILSON and W. P. Srepman; &c., &c. Price 1s. 4d. 





Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Pareanosrer Savane, E.C. 
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MiSs BRAHAM, late of INGLENOOK, 


DORKING, has just removed to PIXHOLME, DORKING, and has 
now space for an additional number of BOYS to train for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Miss Braham is assisted by a Graduate of Oxford University, 
and by other responsible Teachers, and pays especial attention to Physical 
Education. Her gymnasium is fitted with the latest apparatus by Herr 
Stempel, who will give weekly lessons. Inclusive terms 80 or 100 guineas 
a@ year according to age. 

References remitted to 
Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School, N.W. 
Rev. J. F, E. Faniog, M.A., King’s College, Cambridze, 


NEXT TERM will begin MONDAY, JANUARY 20TH, 


HEMISTRY. — An Analytical Chemist, 

Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry, &c., can RECEIVE a PUPIL 

into his Laboratory, where he would be thoroughly trained for the pro- 
fession’'—No. 871, ACADEMY Office, 27, Chancery-lane, W.C, 











0 LIBRARIANS.—The ACADEMY 


for BALE, from No.1 to end of D ber, 1885 (t ty-ei ht 
volumes), in Publisher’s Cases.—Offers to Rev. W. T. PILTER, Needham 
Vicarage, Scole, Norfolk. 








© AUTHORS.—MESSRS. DIGBY & 


LONG, PUBLISHERS, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London, E.C., 
are prepared to receive and give careful consideration to all MSS., and 
arrange terms for their FUBLICATION. Messrs, Digby & Long have also 
every convenience and ample facilities for the publication of MAGAZINES, 
Editorial officers if required. 





THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


THE GREAT MASTERS.—Botticelli, Lorenzo 
di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, Raffaollo, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, 
Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &,, REPRODUCED in AUTOTYP 
Permanent Photography, from the grand Works in the Louvre, 
Hermitage, Uffiz', Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery,London ; 
the Koyal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of 
great interest to lovers of art. Visitors are welcome to come and study 
them, and will not be solicited to make purchases, 

For further particulars, send for the new Pamphlet, 40 pages and Four 
Illustrations, entitled ** AUFOTYPE, a Decorative and Educational Art.’ 
Free per post to any address, 


THE A\)TOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 185 pp., free per post for 6d 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY offer their services to AUTHORS and PUB- 
LISHEKS to produce by the Autotype Processes Book Iilustrations of the 
highest excellence of any subject capable of being photographed. 

Amongst the WORK RECENTLY DONE may be cited Wyon’s “Great 
Seals of England’’; Dr. Crookshank’s ‘* Micro-Photographs oP Bacteria” ; 

* Famous Monuments of Central India,” for Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.8.1.; 
** Facsimiles of Early Italian Engravings,” for the Trustees of the British 
Museum: ‘ The Paleographical Society’s Fasciculus for 1888” ; Illustr 
tions for the “* Journal of the Hellenic Society,” &c, 


For specimens, prices, and full particulars, apply to the MANAGER, 





A UTO-@GRAVURE. 


oun AUTOTYPE PROCESS applied to Photographic Engraving on 

Portraits from Paintings by Pettio, R.A., Ouless, R.A., Holl, R.A ; 
Bpceimens of Copies of Drawings, Etchings, &c.; and Examples of 
Tag ce re Reproduction of Photographs from Art Objects, from 
Life, and from Nature, can be seen at the AUTOTYPE GALLERY. 


Estimates and particulars on application. 








The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford Street, W.C. ] 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL THE 


BEST AND NEWEST BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOOIETY (for weekly exchange of books at the Houses of Subscribers) from 
« Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per Annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Oost of Oarriage 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free, 





SALE DEPARIMENT. 
All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


241, Brompton-road, S.W., and 2, King-street, Cheapside, E.O. 





H. RIDER HAGGARD’S NEW STORY. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers and Libraries, 1 vol., 6s. 


A LiAN’S WTF EH. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Dawn,” ‘Mr. Meeson’s Will,” &c. 
With Thirty-four Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen and Charles Kerr. 
Also Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 numbered copies, large paper, half Rox., gilt top, price 21s. net, 
** Altogether a fascinating book.”—The World. 
Lonpon : SPENCER BLACKETT, 35, Sr. Brivz Street, E.C. 








THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
No, 349.—CONTENTs, . 
1, THE LIFE of LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 
2, THE CONQUEST of ALGERIA. 
3. THE VOYAGE of the ** CHALLENGER.” 
4, VITZTHUM’3 LONDON, GASTEIN, and SADOWA. 
5. DEMOCRACY in SWITZERLAND. 
6. NAVAL SUPREMACY and NAVAL TACTICS. 
7. CURZON’S RUSSIA in CENTRAL ASIA. 
8. THE WAGES of LABOUR. 
9. A HANOVERIAN MARRIAGE, 
10. PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE (QUESTIONS). 
11, THE ENGLISH in EGYPT. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 





THE 
ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, 4M.A., LL.D. 
No. 17, JANUARY. Royal 8vo, price 5s, 
1, Articles. CONTENTS. 
FUSTEL DE COULANGES. By H. A. L, FISHER. 
SIR RICHARD CHURCH. (PartI.) By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 
THE EXECUTION of MAJOR ANDRE. By HERBERT HAINES. 


FREDERICK HENRY, PRINCE of ORANGE, (Part I.) By Rev. 
GEOLGE EDMUNDSON. 


THE GERMAN PEASANT WAR of 1525. By C. W. C. OMAN. 
THE HUNDREDS of DOMESDAY. By W. H. STEVENSON. 
2, Notes and Documents—3. Reviews of Books—4, List of Historical 
Books recently published—5. Contents of Periodical Publications. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 





“ Growing bigger annually. It is also growing better..-.For those who 

have to do with Art and Artists it is simply indispensable. We do not 

know what we should do without it.”"—TZhe Athenaeum. 
** For compactness and prehensiveness, this c lient mapual might 

be described as the ‘ Whitaker’ of the Art world.”—St, James's Gazette. 
* For all who are interested in Art and Artists it is invaluable.” 

Daily Telegraph. 





Now ready, price 8s. 6d. 


THE YEAR'S ART, I890. 


By MARCUS B. HUISH. 

Containing a concise Epitome of all matters relating to 
the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, which 
have occurred during the year 1889, together with informa- 
tion respecting the events of the year 1890. With Portraits 
of the Members of the Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colours ; and including the names and addresses of about 
5,000 Artists. 


London: J. $8, VIRTUE & Co., Limited, 26, Ivy-lane, E.C. 


FOLKLORE SOCIETY. 


The NEXT EVENING MEETING will bo held on TUESDAY, the 28TH 
JANUARY, at 22, ALBEMARLE STREET, at 8 p.m., when Papers will be 
read by Mr. NUTT on “* THE DEVELOPMENT of the OSSIANIC SAGA,” 
and Mr. GOUMME on ‘‘A STRAY TALE of Mr, J. F. CAMPBELL’S and 
its ORIGIN in CUSTOM.” J. J, koster, Hon, Sec. 


POYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. 
THE WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is now 
Open, 5, Pall Mall East from 10 till 5. Admission 1s,; Catalogue 6d. 
ELECTION of ASSOCIATES.—The day appointed for receiving works by 


Candidates is MONDAY, FEBRUARY 17TH, and the day of Election 
THURSDAY, 20TH, 














ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary R.W.S. 








THIS PART BEGINS A NEW VOLUME. 
Price Sevenpence. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


FOR FEBRUARY. 
Contents : 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE: The Romance 
of a Wreck. By W. Cuarx RussB1L. 


THE LABOUR COLONIES OF HOLLAND. 

JULIUS VERNON: A Story of Hyde Park. 

CURIOSITIES IN OUR ANCIENT CHURCHES. 

JIM THE TRAMP. OoMPLIMENTS. 

LEPERS IN CANADA, THE VACQUERO. 

How our DrvuGs ARE IMPORTED, 

A MEMORABLE GAME OF CHESS. 

THE STORY OF A WOMAN-HATER. 

THE BEtts OF LONDON. THE GIANT SUN. 

In 4 REGIMENTAL ORDERLY-ROOM. 

FUGITIVE Facts FROM NORMANDY. 

SOME PREDICTIONS AND COINCIDENCES. 

ABOUT COMMON COLDS AND THE INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC. 
By a London Physician. 

Wit Rop AND GUN IN THE HIMALAYAS. 

THE MONTH : SCIENCE AND ABTS, 

TABLET TRAIN-SIGNALLING, 

POETICAL PIECES. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL for February. 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, Lonpon anv Epinzevurcu. 


OINS.—English, Roman, and Greek Gold, 


Silver, and Copper Coins FOR SALE; also 17th and 18tb Century 
Tokens. Moderate prices.—Apply to W. H. TAYLOR (Member Numis, Soc., 
London), Ivy View, Erdington. 


[HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAIN- 


ING FARMS, 


Limited, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 

For the TRAINING of YOUTHS for COLONIAL LIFE, &c. 
Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of 
Public Schools, leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, &c. 
The COLLEGE ESTATE dominates HOLLESLEY BAY. 
Invigorating climate, dry soil, pure water. 

MIXED FARMS, 1,800 acres in extent. 
Horse, Cattle, and Sheep Breeding, 

LARGE DAIRY, with modern appliances. 
Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheelwrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. 

Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening, 

Building Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. 
Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance Work, Kiding, Swimming, &c. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 


T°? BE LET.—A COMPLETE WING of 


a BUILDING with a distinct annex in the rear, suitable for the pur- 
poses of a Collegiate, Academical, or Students’ Residence, containing 39 
Rooms exclusive of Kitchens aud Offices. 
The Building is pleasantly situated in a Square, and is in close proximity 
to some of the most important Ed ional Institutions o! Metropol 
Particulars and orders to view may be obtained from Mr. THOMAS 
CHATFEILD CLARKE, Architect and Surveyor, 63, Bishopsgate-street Within, 


EC, . 
And offers for the same are to be sent to him not later than WEDNES- 
DAY, FEBUARY 5TH, 1890. 
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~ CARMEN MACARONICUM. 


THE SEASONS OF THE YEAR, 


Being the second volume of this series of Extracts from Foreign and Ancient 
Literature, with Translations by JoHN W. Mo.tetT, B.A., is nearly ready, and 
contains, inter alia, in the original dialect and the English rhymed translation, a 
large number of specimens of the Literature of the MINNESINGERS and TROUBADOURS 
of the 12th and 13th centuries. Price 5s. per volume, beautifully bound in calf. 


From Public Opinion, 29th November, 1889. 

“Carmen Macaronicum : a Collection of Extracts from Foreign and Ancient Literature, with Translations by John 
W. Mollett, B.A. (Oficier de U Instruction Publique, France) (Gilbert & Rivington, Limited). This opuscule is the first of a 
series in the same form, which, one after the other, will embrace all subjects treated in the poetry of all nations and 
periods, with the exception of the classical, Oriental, and English languages. The utility of these little volumes to the 
student, and the pleasure they will afford to the cultured and curious, will, if we are not very much mistaken, insure to 
Mr, Mollett an ample reward for his labours, : 

“Under the heading ‘‘ Creation—Nature” we have lines from Lorenzo de’ Medici, Herder, and others. 
‘Evening,’ ‘ Night,’ afford ample scope for the author's faculty of selection ; and he has selected well. 
Mr, Mollett has brought together some of the most beautiful thoughts to be found in literature. 

To attempt to write about Mr. Mollett’s book in a cursory kind of manner is to attempt to hold in review a large 
number of the greatest writers the world has seen, a task scarcely to be a in a few inches of type. The booklet 
is elegantly bound and printed, and will occupy no more space in the pocket than a cigarette case, 

“The dificulty of finding suitable Christmas presents is a general one. Mr, Mollett has done something towards solving 


the problem.” 

. From the Academy, 21st December, 1389. 

“Night and Morning: a Collection of Extracts, &c., by John W. Mollett (Gilbert & Rivington), This exquisite little 
book, which bears also for an [alternative title, ‘CARMEN MACARONICUM,’ sets forth its claim to attention in the printer's 
advertisement as ‘a unique and choice gift-book,’ It is not always that the interested eulogies of publishers and printers 
are justified by their wares, but in this case the claim must be said to be abundantly substantiated. The book is indeed 
unique and choice ; its dainty externals of limp calf and gilt edges serving as the appropriately beautiful casquet of literary 
gems——not all of the first water, it is true, but all deserving collection and attention. The extracts are drawn from the 
literature of various ages and languazes, but the original is accompanied in most cases with a rhymed translation, often- 
times of great beauty and felicity, The author promises a larger selection if this instalment is favourably received, We 
hope he may find sufficient encouragement to keep his promise,” 

From the Bookseller, Christmas. 

“Night and Morning: a Collection of Short Pieces, translated by J, W. Mollett, B.A. (Gilbert & Rivington), Origi- 
nality stamps this little gift-book. Its binding of padded leather and gilt edges betokens some religious manual, A book 
of prayer, may be? Nothing of the kind. A Carmen Macaronicum indeed ; ‘pieces from the poetry of various ages and 
nations on the beauty and influence of Night.’ Such is both theme and scheme. Lines from Calderon, Leopardi, V. Hugo 
and Wieland ; prose extracts from Chateaubriand, Jean Paul, Georges Sand, and Rousseau—these, in the form of brief an 
concentrated essence of thought and diction, make up the rich contents of the little book,” 

From the St. James’s Gazette, 17th January, 1890. 

“Night and Morning, by Mr. J. W. Mollett (Gilbert & a is an eccentric but elegant little book of 
quotations from European poets, many of them being little known writers, who have, nevertheless said things about the 
Night worth remembering. Not only are Dante, Tasso, Voltaire, Victor Hugo, Goethe, Schiller, and Heine laid under 
contribution, but we also find gems from German, French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese poets whose names and works 
will only be known by hearsay to the professed student. The translations are in most cases singularly graceful.” 


A Cheap Edition of the First Volume—NIGHT AND MORNING— 
is now ready, price 2s. in cloth. 


Messrs. GILBERT & RivincTon, Lb., St. JoHN’s HovuskE, CLERKENWELL, AND ALL 
BOOKSELLERS. 














‘Sunset,’ 
Upon ‘ Moonlight’ 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price Is. No. 364, for FEBRUARY, contains:— 
I.—KIRSTEEN, By Mrs, OLIPHANT. Chapters XXI.-XXIV, 
2.—TO ROBERT BROWNING. By AUBREY DE VERE, 
3.—THE AMERICAN BORDERERS. By A. G, BRADLEY. 
4,.—LORD CHESTERFIELD. By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, M,P. 
5.—THE DIARY of a SUCCESSFUL MAN. 
6.—OXFORD, DEMOCRATIC and POPULAR. 
7.~THE BALLAD of the KING’S JEST. By Yossur. 
8,—MADAME D’ARBLAY. By E. 8, SHUCKBURGH. 
9,—LOCHGOIN, 
10.—NINO DIABLO. By W. H. Hupson. 
11,—CANDOUR in ENGLISH FICTION. By AN EDITOR. 
MACMILLAN & CO, London. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


Yor FEBRUARY, profusely Illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d., contains :— 
1.—THE CHAPEAU DE PAILLE. After RUBENS. Frontispiece 
2.—THE HALL and the WOOD. WILLIAM MogRIs. 


3.—A WHITECHAPEL STREET. E. Dixon. Illustrated by HUGH 
1HOMSON, 


4.—HOW to SPEND SUNDAY. Rev. PREBENDARY EYTON. 
5.—WINCHELSEA. Mrs. COMYNS CARR. Illustrated. 

6.—f0 ’FRISCO, Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID, Bart., M.P. 

7.—BELLS and BELFRIES. Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. Illustrated. 
§.—THE PROFESSOR’S PIANO. Miss CLEMENTINA BLACK. 


%—TWO AFRICAN CITIES. HAROLD CRICHTON-BROWNE. 
Illustrations. 


10—CYCLE of SIX  LOVE-LYRICS,—IIJ, “HE PASSIONATELY 
BEWAILS HER ABSENCE.” 


Words by JOSEPH BENNETT. Music by HAMISH MACCUNN. 
1l.—FEBRUARY. A Decorated Page. HEYWOOD SUMNER. 
12.~THE RING of AMASIS. Chaps. VI. and VII. The EARL of LYTTON. 
MACMILLAN & Co., London. 








FEBRUARY PART NOW READY. 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


MR. WALTER SCOTT'S NEW MAGAZINE. 


Newly-Designed Cover by Walter Crane. 


Vol.. THE ART REVIEW, %. 2. 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART, 
MUSIC, AND LETTERS, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 
PLATES and FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ROBERT BROWNING. Photogravure from Photograph taken from Life 
by Messrs, Cameron & Smith, with Autograph. 


ROBERT BROWNING. Intaglio Plate from Portrait by Rudolf Lehmann. 
*“*PRETTY ROSE PETTIGREW.” By P, WILSON STEER. 

“THE BARGE.” By THEODORE ROUSSEL. 

“THE CITY ATLAS,” By SIDNEY STARR. 


ARTICLES, &c. 

ART for the MASSES—EMIN PASHA, by Dr. F. W. FaLkin (with 
facsimile portion of letter)—MATTHEW ARNOLD’S MELIORISM, by 
Professor WILLIAM MinTO—VELASQUEZ at the ROYAL ACADEMY, by 
Hon, GILBERT COLERIDGE—THE TUDOR EXHIBITION—LETTERS 
from EGYPT, by W. M. ConwAY—VICTOR Von SCHEFFEL, by T. W. 
ROLLESTON—THE GREY BOOK of LANGLEY, Edited by Ernest Rays 
— ROBERT BROWNING: an Elegy, by WILLIAM SHARP — PARIS 
CAUSERIE—NOTES and REVIEWS, &c. 

London: WALTER Scott, 24, Warwick Lane, 
_ Paternoster Row. 


READY ON MONDAY, No, 2 OF 


THE CHILDREN’S GUIDE. 
GREAT SUCOESS. 
February Number, 32 pp. Richly illustrated. Price 1d. 
Edited by DAVID BALSILLIE, M.A. 
Of the January Number (16 pp., price 2d) the following were the 





With 








SSTABLISHED 1661, 


Press Opinions : ~ 
IRK BECK BANK ‘A monthly like this for children is a rarity.”—Scotsman. “ Altogether 
this is one of the best magezines for children that we know.”—Glas,ow 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, Herald. “Makes a brilliant stert with a strong staff of accomplished 





contributors.”—Christian Leader. ‘*Starts with high romise, and its 
low price to subscrivers puts it within the reach of all.”— Dundee Courier. 
** A very interesting magazine.” — Dundee Evening Telegraph. ‘* A paper 
entitled ‘Our three R’s’ is well worth mention.”—Literary World. “I 
congratulate you most heartily on your first number of ‘ The Children’s 
Guide.’ Both in style and matter it ought to make its own way.”—JOHN 
Keke, LL.D., H.M. Senior Inspector of Schools. ‘* Your magazine seems 
very excellent.”—ANDREW LANG, 

Published by the Proprietor, DAVID BALSILLIE, at 8, North Bridge- 

street, Edinburgh. 
To be had of all Newsagents. 
The Trade supplied by Mesers. JOHN MENZIES & CO., Edinburgh, &o. 


qeHBEE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayawle ov 
emand, 


TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated op 
the minimum monthly | alances, when cot drawn below £100, 


The Bank undertakes for its Customors, free of Charge the Custody of 
, Writings, and other & Ati av les ; the collection of Bilis 
efExchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and aaleofStock 
Shares and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
TAB BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, o> 
*prlisation, FRANCIS RAVERSOROFT, Manager. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 


On antique paper, cloth, 4s. 6d,; hand-made paper, 
Roxburgh, 7s. 6d, net ; large paper, 21s. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
THE BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY. 


HOW TO CATALOGUE A 
LIBRARY. 


By HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A., Author of “ How 
to Form a Library.” 


CONTENTS.—Introduction on Cataloguing generally—The 
Battle of the Rules—Print v. MS.—How to Treat a Title- 
page—References and Subject Index—The Arrangement of a 
Catalogue—Something about MSS.—Rules for a Small 
Library—A List of Latinised Names of Places—A List of 
Classical Names—An unusually copious Index is added. 
“Commencing librarians and bibliophiles, collectors of 
books, and others needing compendious instruction in the 
mysteries of cataloguing, will find their wants ministered to 
in a convenient form by Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s shapely little 
volume,”—Saturday Review, 

‘In this work Mr, Wheatley renders a signal service to 
bibliography. The book was wanted, and the want could 
not have been more satisfactorily met.” —Sunday Times. 





Now ready, small feap. 8vo, appropriately bound, 5s. 
large paper, 21s, 


A BOOK for BOYS and GIRLS; 


or, Country Rhymes for Children. By JOHN BUNYAN. 
age Facsimile of the unique First Edition, published 
in 1686, 

The First Edition of this little work, and which has onl 
been known to Collectors up to the ime time thro 
early Catalogues, has, always been considered as absolutely 
lost, no copy being known to exist. A copy was, however, 
quite recently discovered, and has been secured by the 
British Museum; from this unique example this facsimile 
has been made, and is now presented to Students and 
Collectors, 

“The stamp of the individuality of Bunyan is impressed 
upon every line of this book which has been so strangely 
brought to light."—Christian World, 


“The reproduction of this curious old volume should 
rejoice the hearts of all lovers of the antique and quaint in 
literature,’”—Morning Post, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


THE POETS AND PEOPLES 
OF FOREIGN LANDS. 


By J, W. CROMBIE, 
CONTENTS : 
THE FOLK-POETRY OF] FREDERI MISTRAL. 
SPAIN, KLANA GROTH. 
A ROYAL MOORISH | STARING VAN 
POET, WILDEMBORCH. 
“ A most interesting volume: The ease and fluency with 
which his versions are cast prove his possession of a rare 
poetic instinct, and suggest that he might readily win a 
name in this department of literature.—Dundee Advertiser. 


DEN 


MRS. PIATT’S POEMS. 


In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and elegantly bound, price 
3s. 6d. post free. 


SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 


THE WITCH IN THE GLASS. 


And other Poems. 
By Mrs. PIATT. 
Author of “A Voyage to the Fortunate Isles, &c.,” “ Child’s- 
World Ballads,” &c. 
(Published in the United States by HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, 
and Co., New York and Boston, price 1 Dollar.) 


** There is no need at this time of day to assert her claim 
to recognition on our side of the Atlantic—has not her 
genius been honoured by a hundred pens? . It is just 
this feminine insight, this fortunate tact in thought and 
phrase, that gives her verses their unique and incommunic- 
able charm.” Atheneum, 

“But there is not any piece in all the volume that does 
not please by its delicate suggestiveness of thought and 
grace of verse.” —Scotsman. 


‘« Every little poem by Mrs, Piatt’s pen is a testimony to 

her right to occupy a place among the Brahmin’s of poetry.” 
Manchester Guardian. 

‘* Every verse of hers is like the spray of a rose-bush in 
June, and the roses are of the most exquisite tint and 
perfume,”—Dublin Evening Mail, 

‘Even the slightest are good.” —Public Opinion. 

* For those who have been privileged to read Mrs. Piatt’s 
former volumes, it is unnecessary to multiply quotations, for 
they will assuredly get her latest book for themselves.” 

igaro. 

‘Her charming and vigorous verse.”—Saturday Review. 

Mrs. Piatt is the best woman poet America has pro- 
duced,” —Truth. 








London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIstT. 


NOTIVE.—A New Story by Rhoda 
Broughton, entitled, “ ALAS!” 
and one by Mrs. Annie Edwardes, en- 
titled, “PEARL POWDER,” 
commenced in the JANUARY 
NUMBER of The TEMPLE 
BAR MAGAZINE. WNow 
ready, price One Shilling. 


NEW WORKS. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of the 
PRINCESS LIEVEN and EARL GREY. Trans- 
Jated and Edited, with Introcuction and Notes, by 
GUY LE STRANGE, In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with 
portraits, 30s. 

*a valuable contribution to the history of an im- 
portant political period.’”—Pall Mail Gazette. 


THE FIRST of the BOURBONS. By 
CATHERINE CHARLOTTE LADY JACKSON, 
Author ot “Old Paris,” &c, In 2 vols., large crown 
8vo, with portraits, 24s, 

By 


SARDINIA and the SARDES. 
** Letters 


CHARLES EDWARDES, Author of 
from VUrete,.” In demy 8vo, 14s. 


A TOUR in a PHAETON THROUGH 
the EASTERN COUNTIES. By JAMES JOHN 
ro sone In demy 8vv, with Map and Illustra- 
tions, 16s. 








NEW NOVELS. 


By the Author of “ THE PHANTOM FUTURE.” 
SUSPENSE. By H. 8S. Merriman, 


; aed of * Young Mistley,” &c. Iu 3 vols., crown 
vO. 








NOW READY. 


STRANGE GODS. By Constance 
COLTERELL. I: 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
**Undeniably charmiog. Few authors would venture 
on an idyllin three volumes. Fewer still possess the 
grace of fancy, delicacy of touch, and also the worldly 
wisdom to render such a venture successful. The 
writer comes with flying colours out of this difficult 
ordeal, and only at the end of the story does the idea 
suggest itself that its chief merit consists in the spell 
exercised by an original and picturesque manner.” 
Morning Post. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MASTERS OF THE WORLD,” &. 


THE LOCKET. A Tale of Old Guernsey. 


By MARY A. M. HOPPOS (Mrs. MARKS), 2 vols. 

**The descriptions of Guernsey scenery are excellent. 

The tale has, among ¢ther merits, that of being quite 

unlike the majority of love stories. It has a grace and 
pathos that set it apart from the ordinary novel.” 
Morning Post. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VENETIA’S LOVERS.” 


A HURRICANE in PETTICOATS. By 


LESLIE KEITH, Author of ** The Chilcotes,” &c. 


3 vols. 

“It is brightly written, often with considerable verve, 
and is one of tbe very few three-volume novels that 
are not much too long, It is in a word, a delightful 
story and one of exceptional promise,’’-- Academy. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A MODERN BRIGAND.” 
MAYGROVE. By W. Fraser Rae, 
___ Author of ** Miss Bayle’s Romance,” &c. 3 vols. 


ALSO, NOW READY. 
A New Edition, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, scarlet 


BESSY RANE, 


By Mrs. Henry Wood. 


Forming the 25th Volume of the New Serial Issue 
of Mrs. Wood’s Novele, now in course of publica- 
tion. The volumes appear at intervals of a month. 





Ricuarp Bzentizy & Son, New Burli 


ton Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty 


© Queen. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


. 

The Growth of English Industry and 
COMMERCE during the EARLY and MIDDLE AGES. By W. 
CUNNINGHAM, D.D, New Edition, Demy 8vo, 16s. 

**It will be perceived that Dr. Cunnivgham’s book is one of exceptional 
interest and usefulness, It cannot be too highly praised. It is characterised 
by research, and thought, by a remerkable power of marshalling the varied 
facts in the vast field which has been traversed, and by singular clearness 
and felicity of expression.”—Scotsman, Jan. 20, 1890. 


Now ready, royal 4to., 3s, 


An Atlas of Commercial Geography. 
Intended as a Companion to Dr. Mill’s Flementary Commerc’al 
Geography. By J. G, BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. With an Intro- 

duction by Dr. H.R. MILL. 3s. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1890. 
Pitt Press Series, Ke. 
Xavier de Maistre.-La jeune Siberienne 

LU LEPREUX DE LA CITE W’AOSTE, with Biographical, | Notice, 


Critical Appreciations, end Notes, By the late G. MASSON, B.A. 
Is, 6d. 





Racine.—Les Plaideurs, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by E, G. W. BRAUNHOLTZ, M.A., Ph.D., University 
Lecturer in French. 2s. 


Riehl.— Culturgeschichtliche Novellen, 


with Grammatical, Philological, and Historical Notes, and a Complete 
Index, by H. J. WOULS!ENHOLME, B.A, (Lo: d.). 3s, 6d. 


Schiller—Wilhelm Tell, with Maps, In- 


troduction, and Notes by KARL HERMANN BRUEL, M.A., University 
Lecturer in German. 28, 6d. 


Cesar.—De Bello Gallico, Book VI, 


with Maps and Fnglish Notes by A. G. PESKETI, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalene College. 1s, 6d. 


Vergil—ineid, Book V., with Notes by 


A, tr IDGWICK, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 1s, 6d, 


Livy.—Book V, with Notes and Intro- 


duction by L. WHIBLEY, M.A., Fellow of Pembioke College. 2+, 64- 


(Shortly. 
Xenophon.—Anabasis, Book III., with 
—_ — by ALFRED PRETOR, M.A., Fellow of St. Catherine’s 


Homer.—Odyssey, Book XXI., with In- 


troduction, Notes, and Appendices by G. M, EDWARDS, M.A., Fellow 
of Sidney Sussex College, 23, 


Euripides.—Hippolytus, with Notes and 


Introduction by W. 8. HADLEY, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, 
2s. 


Lucian, Somnium, Charon, Piscator et 
de LUCTU, with English Notes by W. F, HEITLAND, M.A.,, Fellow of 
New Edition, with Appendix, 3s, 6d, 


Herodotus.—Book V., with Notes, Intro- 


duction, and M«p by E, 8 SHUCKBURGH, M.A,, late Fellow of 
Emmanuel College, 3s. 


Pit Press Mathematical Series, 
Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, Books 


I,and I], Edited by Hl. M. TAYLOR, M.A., Fellow and formerly 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridg . 1s. 64, 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools, 
The Book of Joshua. By the Rev. G. 


F¥, MACLEAR, D.D, With 2 Maps, 2s, 6d. 


The Book of Judges. By the Rev. J. J. 


LIAS, M.A, With Map. 3s, 6d. 


The First Book of Samuel. By the Rev. 


Professor KINKPATKICK, B.D, With Map. 3s. 6d. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge, 


The Gospel according to St. Matthew. 


By the Rev. A, CARK, M.A. With2 Maps, 2s.6d. Also, with Greek 


Text and Notes by the samo Editor, 43, 6d 

The Acts of the Apostles. By the Rev. 
Professor LUMBY, D.U. With 4 Maps, 4°. 61. 

The Epistle to the Galatians. Ly the 
Kev. EK. u. PEROWAE, D.D, (In the press. 

The Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude. 
By the Very Kev. E. H. PLUMPIRE, D.D. 23. 6d, 
The Smaller Cambridge Dible for 

Schools. 
The First Book of Samuel. By the Rev. 


P.ofessor KIRKPAIRICK, B,D. With Map. Is. 


The Gospel according to St. Matthew. 


By the Kev, A. CARR, W.A, With Map. Is, 





Lonpon: C. J. OLAY & SONS, 


CAMBRIDGE UniIversiITy Press WAREHOUSE, 
Ave Maria Lanz. 
Guiascow: 263, ArcyLe STREET. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0,’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





New Novels at all the Libraries. 
THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “In Far 
Lochaber,” *‘ The Strange Adventures of a House- 
—_ ae of fieth,” &c. 3 vols., crown 
vo. 3s, 6d. 


KIT and KITTY: a Story of West 


Middlesex. By R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of 
* Lorna Doone,’ “Sprivghaven,” &c. Third 
Edition. 8 vols., crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

“* The plot, good as it is, is not the point in this charming romance. The 
finer and the truer point is in the admirable literature of the book, in the 
sense of open air and fresh , in thed ipti the fruit ripening under 
your eye, the wind blowing the open page. The dialogue is exquisitely 
chiselled.”—Daily News. 


IN SATAN’S BONDS: a STORY of 
LOVE and CRIME. By FREDERICK EAST- — 
WOOD, Author of “The Chronicle of Sir 
—— Bart.,” “‘Calumny,” &c. 2 vols., crown 

‘0, 2is. 


THE STORY of EMIN’S RESCUE as 

told in STANLEY’S LETTERS. (Published 

by Mr, peomen* permission.) Edited by J. 

SCOTT KELTIE, Librarian to the Royal Geo- 

graphical Society. With a Map of the Route from 
the Congo to the Coast. Crown 8vo, boards, Is. 

*.* It will of course be distinctly understood that this little 

Votume will in no way trench upon Mr. Stanley’s great 

Work, which cannot possibly be published for several months, 


THE LIFE of HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE. Edited by her Son, Rev. CHARLES E, 
STOWE. With Portraits and other Llustrations, 
1 vol. demy 8vo, about 500 pp., cloth, 15s, 


“It 1s an extremely interesting and instructive book. . . . Asin- 
gularly truthful picture of the life of a brave woman and a successful 
author,” —A thenceum. 

















THE LANCASHIRE LIFE of BISHOP 
FRASER. By JOHN W. DIGGLE, M.A., Vicar 
ot Mossley Hill, Liverpool, Hon. Canon of Liver- 
pool. Third Edition. 1 vol. illustrated, demy 
8vo, cloth, 128. 6d. 

** This important work is the history of a very grand episcopacy. The 
story of what can be done in fifteen years—and that by the simplest 


means—is a bit of blue sky—indeed, an expanse of blue sky—in our cloudy 
heavens.”—Times. 


THE COLONIAL YEAR BOOK. By 
4. J.R. TRENDELU, C.M.G., of the Inver Temple. 
With Introduction by Professor SEELEY. Orown 
8vo, 760 pages, cloth, 6s. 


NEW ZEALAND for the EMIGRANT, 


INVALID and TOURISL, the result of nive years’ 
experience. By JOHN MURRAY MOORE, M.D., 
F.R.G.8. Illustrated by 4 Maps, &. Orown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 











Now ready, Price ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FEBRUARY NUMBER. 
CONTENTS : 
THE STANDING ARMY of GREAT BRITAIN. 


General Viscount WOLSELEY, K.P., &c. 9 Lilus- 
trations. Drawn by R. VATON WOODVILLE. 


A PLATONIC AFFAIR. A Story. Hsatmar H. 
BOYESEN. 

BENVENUTO CELLINI. ELIZABETH W, LATIMER. 
9 Lilustrations. 

JAMAIOA, NEW and OLD. Second Paper. HowakD 
PYLE. With 23 Illustrations, Drawn by HowAkD 
PYLE. 


THE LAKE DWELLERS, 8.H. M. Bysrs. 13 Illus- 
trations. 


YOUMA. AStory. PartIl. Larcapio HEARN. 

TALKS with EDISON. GEORGE Parsons LATHROP. 

THE TWENTY-NINIH of FEBRUARY. BRANDES 
MatTTHEWS. 

A MAJ#S3TIC LITERARY FOSSIL. Marx TWAIN. 





naqurs and DAYS with DE QUINCEY. JaMs&s 

oGG. 

THE NEW YORK BANES. Illustrated. RIcHABD © 
WHEATLEY. 


Besides numerous Poems, &, 70 ILLUSTRATIONS. 





London: Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE, 
AND RivineTon (LIMITED), 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.0. | 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 25, 1890. 
No. 925, New Series. 


Tur Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
éc., may be addressed to the PusiisnEn, and 
not to the Eprror. 


LITERATURE. 


Louisa May Alcott: her Life, Letters, and 
Journals. Edited by Ednah D. Cheney. 
(Sampson Low.) 


In striking contrast with the pretentious Life 
of Wi'liam Lloyd Garrison, which I lately 
reviewed in the AcapEmy, is the biography 
that Mrs. Cheney has prepared of her friend, 
the author of Little Women. Mrs. Cheney 
errs, if at all, in the direction of over- 
modesty. She does not attempt to magnify 
either her subject or herself. This, however, 
in the present case, canvot be considered an 
error; but, on the contrary, seems to be due 
to praiseworthy skill and judgment, united 
with clear insight and sympathy. An editor 
less sagacious would have aimed at greater 
elaboration. Mrs. Cheney appears to have 
understood that the story of Miss Alcott’s life 
needed a plain and simple telling. It is 
given here almost wholly in her own words, 
drawn from diaries and letters. The result 
is a full, sufficient, and lifelike picture. 
Already, in a general fashion, many of the 
chief incidents in the life had been known to 
the world though Miss Alcott’s published writ- 
ings; for, as Mrs. Cheney says, ‘‘ her capital was 
her own life and experience, and those of 
others directly about her.” Mrs. Cheney 
undertook to supply what was needed to 
supplement, and to verify or correct the more 
or less irresponsible records in the story- 
books; and she is to be congratulated on the 
efficient manner in which she has executed 
her task. 

Louisa May Alcott was born in 1832, the 
second of four daughters who, as Meg, Jo, 
Beth, and Amy, are the heroines of Little 
Women. The father, Amos Bronson Alcott, 
was described by Emerson—his best friend 
—as 
‘‘a pure idealist, not at all a man of letters, 
nor of any practical talent, nor a writer of 
books; a man quite too cold and contemplative 
for the alliances of friendship, with rare sim- 
plicity and grandeur of perception, who read 
Plato as an equal, and inspired his companions 
only in proportion as they were intellectual, 
whilst the men of talent complained of the 
want of point and precision in this abstract 
and religious thinker.” —Li/e and Letters in New 
England. 

He was one of those ‘children of light” 
who in worldly wisdom are no match for the 
“children of this world ” ; a truthful, trusting 
man, absorbed in the pursuit of high aims. 
His lack of practical talent, and not any 
defect of will or any indolence, rendered him 
ineapable of providing suitably for his family ; 
and the early days of Louisa and her sisters 
were spent amid chronic poverty, amounting 
even to positive want of the necessaries of 








life. Mr. Alcott was a pioneer in the matter 
of education; and his experiments in the 
training of the young, although, like all his 
other schemes, failures as a means of liveli- 
hood, were in other respects of high import- 
ance. In his own household his peculiar 
ideas on this subject had full sway. Many 
a worthy Concord matron must have been 
painfully exercised in her mind at the 
way in which Mr. Alcott was “ ruining” 
his children. No corporal punishment — 
Solomon notwithstanding! Positively en- 
couraging them to think for themselves 
and to balance motives for actions, like 
rational beings, and to ask the queerest ques- 
tions! It is, indeed, quite possible that on Mr. 
Alcott’s system introspection was carried too 
far—at any rate when guided by persons less 
clear-sighted than Mr. Alcott himself. A 
child whose temperament inclined to be 
morbid might be affected injuriously ; but the 
risk of this was less evil than the thought- 
quelling and spirit-breaking system that pre- 
vailed in former days. In the case of the 
Alcotts at least, the children were, on the 
whole, free-hearted and happy, notwithstand- 
ing that, for the due development of their 
virtues, and perhaps for economy also, they 
had to subsist on such diet as ‘‘ plain-boiled 
rice without sugar,” and ‘‘Graham meal 
without bread and molasses.” One of Mrs. 
Cheney’s earliest recollections of Louisa is 
that, at a Conversation on Vegetarianism, 
when Mr. Alcott was affirming that a vege- 
table diet would produce “ unruffled sweet- 
ness of temper,” she heard a voice behind her, 
saying—‘' I don’t know about that ; I’ve never 
eaten any meat and I’m awful cross and 
irritable very often.” It would seem, how- 
ever, that the perfect work of the vegetables 
was marred, in the case of Louisa and her 
sisters, by the secret importation, in a band- 
box, of pie and cake, provided by a compas- 
sionate friend. Despite poverty and vegetables 
—thanks, in large part to a good father and one 
of the noblest of mothers—those Concord days 
were, as Miss Alcott afterwards declared, the 
happiest of her life. 

For her mother, in particular, Miss Alcott 
had a strong, unwavering affection. Highly 
as she esteemed her father, she was of opinion 
that ‘all the philosophy in our house is not 
in the study; a good deal is in the kitchen, 
where a fine old lady thinks high thoughts 
and does kind deeds while she cooks and 
scrubs.” The aim of Miss Alcott’s life was 
to place her mother in comfortable circum- 
stances, and when her mother died she wrote, 
‘*a great warmth seems gone out of life and 
there is no motive to go on now.” “Tama 
busy woman,”’ remarked Mrs, Alcott on one 
occasion, ‘‘but never can forget the calls of 
my children.” She never did. She was 
their friend and companion, and as such 
watched over them and gave and received 
confidence. She believed in and trusted 
them, not fearing that they would be injured 
by contact with rougher elements in the 
world—a contact which, in the case of the 
Alcotts, who were ever ready to shield and 
succour the destitute, could not well be 
avoided. The home-life and character of both 
Mr. and Mrs. Alcott, and the relation in which 
they stood to one another and to their children, 
may be discerned in the following passage : 


‘When cautious friends asked mother how she 


dared to have such outcasts among her girls, 
she always answered, with an expression of 
confidence which did much to keep us safe, ‘I 
can trust my daughters, and this is the best 
way to teach them how to shun these sins and 
comfort these sorrows. They cannot escape 
the knowledge of them; better gain this under 
their father’s roof and their mother’s care, and 
so be protected by these experiences when their 
turn comes to face the world and its tempta- 
tions.’ Once we carried our breakfast to a 
starving family ; once lent our whole dinner to 
a neighbour suddenly taken unprepared by 
distinguished guests. Another time, one snowy 
Saturday night, when our wood was very low, 
a poor child came to beg a little, as the baby 
was sick and the father on a spree with all his 
wages. My mother hesitated at first, as we 
also had a baby. Very cold weather was upon 
us, and a Sunday to be got through before 
more wood could be had. My father said, 
‘Give half our stock and trust in Providence; 
the weather will moderate or wood will come.’ 
Mother laughed, and answered in her cheery 
way, ‘ Well, their need is greater than ours, 
and, if our half gives out, we can go to bed 
and tell stories.’ Sc a generous half went to 
the poor neighbour; and a little later in the 
eve, while the storm still raged and we were 
about to cover our fire to keep it, a knock 
came, and a farmer who usually supplied us 
appeared, saying anxiously, ‘1 started for 
Boston with a load of wood, but it drifts so, 
I want to go home. Wouldn’t you like me to 
drop the wood here; it would accommodate 
me, and you needn’t hurry about paying for 
it?’ ‘ Yes,’ said father ; and as the man went 
off he turned to mother with a look that much 
impressed us children with his gifts as a seer, 
‘Didn’t I tell you wood would come if the 
weather did not moderate?’ Mother’s motto 
was, ‘Hope and keep busy’; and one of her 
sayings, ‘Cast your bread upon the waters, 
and after many days it will come back but- 
tered’ ” (pp. 54-5), 


Another glimpse is afforded in the follow- 
ing scene which Miss Alcott had noted in 
her journal. The date is 1854, and Mr. 
Alcott had been on a lecturing tour, unsuc- 
cessful as usual : 


“In February father came home. Paid his 
way, but no more. A dramatic scene when he 
arrived in the night. We were waked by hear- 
ing the bell. Mother flew down, crying, 
‘My husband.’ We rushed after; and five 
white figures embraced the half-frozen wan- 
derer, who came in, hungry, tired, cold, and 
disappointed, but smiling bravely and as 
serene as ever. We fed and warmed and 
brooded over him, longing to ask if he had 
made any money; but no one did until little 
May said, after he had told all the pleasant 
things, ‘ Well, did people pay you?’ Then, 
with a queer look, he opened his pocket-book 
and showed one dollar, saying, with a smile 
that made our eyes fill, ‘Only that! My over- 
coat was stolen and I had to buy a shawl. 
Many promises were not kept, and travelling is 
costly; but I have opened the way, and 
another year shall do better.’ I shall never 
forget how beautifully mother answered him, 
though the dear, hopeful soul had built much 
on his success; but with a beaming face she 
kissed him, saying, ‘I call that doing very well. 
Since you are safely home, dear, we don’t ask 
anything more.’ Anna and I choked down our 
tears, and took a little lesson in real love which 
we never forgot; nor the look that the tired 
man and the tender woman gave one another ”’ 


(p. 70). 
Such were the influences under which Louisa 
Alcott and her sisters were trained. 





The outcome was, not only that all the 
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children turned out well, but also that Mr. 
Alcott’s ideas were given to the world in the 
most convincing manner possible. He has 
written several books himself—good, sug- 
gestive, inspiring books; but they can have 
nothing like the range of influence of his 
daughter’s stories. ‘‘ False ideas,” as Cardinal 
Newman has told us, ‘“‘ may indeed be refuted 
by argument; but only by true ideas can they 
be expelled.” The method of the reformer is 
to refute by argument; but Miss Alcott, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, adopted the surer 
method. Her stories were acceptable just 
because they were true to life; and, at the 
same time, they were surprising, because of 
the depths and possibilities of child-nature 
which they revealed. Men of science tell of 
germs floating in our atmosphere which, if 
they come into contact with certain infusions 
(each according to its nature), exhibit signs 
of life. The life was there in the germ. It 
needed the occasion to call it forth. In like 
manner, possibilities in the children which 
had been long suppressed found their oppor- 
tunity for development in the method of 
training of which Alcott and Pestalozzi (to 
mention no others) were, separately, pioneers. 
The name and system of Pestalozzi are 
known everywhere; but that system can- 
not be better understood, or in reality have 
had more influence, than the kindred truths 
of the obscure philosopher of Concord which 
found vent through the books of his daughter. 
There were ‘mute inglorious” Megs, and 
Jos, and Beths, and Amys, always. That the 
children of to-day seem different from the 
children of the ‘‘ good old times ”’ is due to no 
change in their nature, but to the new possi- 
bilities for its development. Itis a part— 
and far from the least important part —of the 
democratic expansion which marks this age. 
Turning to Miss Alcott’s own life, we find 
that the author is even better than the books. 
‘‘ Jo,” wild and wayward, but true at heart, 
was, indeed, in a great degree, her counter- 
feit presentment. As she says: “I always 
thought I must have been a deer or a horee 
in some former state, because it was such a 
joy torun. No boy could be my friend till I 
had beaten him in a race, and no girl if she 
refused to climb trees, leap fences, and be a 
tom-boy ” (p. 30). This and much besides is 
truly “Jo”; but in her inner life, Louisa 
Alcott was greater than this ideal. The wild 
and wayward element, under due control, 
became the motive force of a noble life of 
self-devotion. ‘I was born with a boy’s 
spirit under my bib and tucker,” she ssid ‘I 
can’t wait when I can work”; and work she 
did at whatever honest task she could find. 
There was much need for her aid, to lift her 
family out of their poverty, and to help 
each member of it in his or her special 
career. Her journal contains many passages 
like this, which is dated September, 1861: 
‘‘ Wrote a story for C., as Plato needs new 
shirts and Minerva a pair of boots and Hebe 
a fall hat.”” We find her sending “ neckties 
and some paper ”’ as gifts to her father, while 
she herself is wearing such old gowns as she 
can patch up or friends have given to her; 
even here, often enough, dispatching the best 
of them to her sisters. On Christmas Eve 
1864 she notes receiving ten copies of Moods, 
then just issued; and she is encouraged by 
the fact that “‘for a week, wherever I went, 





I saw, heard, and talked Moods and 
‘found people laughing and crying over it”; 
but before this and afterwards she is ‘‘ ham- 
mering away at the parlour carpet” and 
‘feeling very moral to-day, having done a 
big wash alone, baked, swept the house,” &c., 
&e. She did, at length, redeem her family 
from their poverty. After twenty years of 
strenuous effort she was able to write: 
‘¢ Debts all paid, even the outlawed ones, and 
we have enough to be comfortable. It has 
cost me my health, perhaps [and in truth it 
had]; but, as I still live, there is more for 
me to do, I suppose.”” She went on doing, 
chiefly for others, for nearly sixteen years 
more, when her health finally broke down. 
Then she had to learn how not todo. ‘The 
learning not to do is so hard,” she said, 
‘‘ after being the hub of the family wheel so 
long. But it is good for the energetic ones 
to find that the world can get on without 
them, and to learn to be still, to give up, and 
wait cheerfully.” Whether doing or not 
doing, she did not grumble. No one outside 
her immediate circle knew what she sacrificed 
and suffered. Nay, no one whatever really 
knew; her high spirits and humour hid many 
an anxious thought; her journal was the 
only receiver of the secret. ‘Life is 
my college,’ she wrote in that journal in 
1859, ‘‘may I graduate well and earn some 
honours.’’ Readers of this book will admit 
that she graduated with high honours. A 
young woman who had read Work entered 
her service because she wished to see ‘if 
Miss Alcott practices as she preaches.”” She 
fouvd that she did, for the experiences of 
Christie were, in fact, her own. No task, 
were it mere house-cleaning or plain sewing, 
was too lowly in its time and place. Emerson, 
who was her good friend from her childhood 
until his death, may have been thinking of 
her when he wrote that passage in “ Illu- 
sions’? where he says that “if we weave a 
yard of tape in all humility, and as well as 
we can, long hereafter we shall see it was no 
cotton tape at all, but some galaxy which we 
braided, and that the threads were Time and 
Nature.” Her services were not confined to 
her own family. Hed they been, her life 
might have been a quieter and also a longer 
one ; for overwork, and her brief but brilliant 
career in the war hospital, undermined her 
health. She was the good genius of many 
who had no claim upon her beyond the claim 
which in her eyes was supreme—that they 
were in need. So, with success and increased 
resources came always new demands: ‘‘ Ever 
poor soul I ever knew comes for help, and 
expenses increase. I am the only money- 
maker, and must turn the mill for others, 
though my own grist is ground and in the 
barn.” Inthe midst of all, she found time 
to do her part as citizen, exerting herself 
in women’s and other public movements. She 
had some contempt for mere theorists, being 
herself so pre-eminently practical. When a 
swarm of ‘budding philosophers” invaded 
Concord she was not well pleased. ‘If they 
were philanthropists,” she said, ‘‘I should 
enjoy it; but speculation seems a waste of 
time when there is so much real work crying 
to be done. Why discuss the ‘ unknowable’ 


till our poor are fed and the wicked saved?” 
Her own abounding sympathy always rushed 
into action ; and happily, unlike many “ prac- 





tical” persons, that sympathy enabled her to 
be helpful to others in their way even when 
it was not her own also, 

Incidentally, Mrs. Cheney’s book gives 
interesting glimpses of other persons besides 
Miss Alco't—of the other sisters: Anna, who 
inherited the ‘serene, unexacting temper of 
her father” ; Elizabeth, until her early death 
‘*a serene and saintly presence,”’ as her sister 
seid; the cherished May, who also died all 
too soon; of Emerson and Theodore Parker, 
both of whom exercised great influence over 
Louisa in her early life ; of Thoreau, the Haw- 
thornes, and others. Parker knew her when 
her struggle was keen, and he was well consti- 
tuted to understand and admire her heroic 
spirit. A ‘‘God bless you!” and the grasp of 
his hand, gave her, she said, ‘‘ courage to face 
another anxious week.’”” When people say, as 
they sometimes do, that the influence of 
Theodore Parker is spent, they do not remem- 
ber how great a power for good he was in his 
personal contact with many besides Miss 
Alcott; and that so his influence lives and 
will live through lives which he helped to 
bless and make worthy. 


Water Lewin. 








Ireland and the Anglo-Norman Church. By 
G. T. Stokes. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Pror. Sroxes has not been long in fulfilling 
the promise made by him, in his Jreland and 
the Celtic Church, of writing a companion 
volume to that work, bringing the ecclesiasti- 
cal history of Ireland down to the eve of the 
Reformation. 

The period covered by the present volume 
is not, perhaps, so generally interesting as was 
the preceding, and there is something not 
altogether satisfactory in the title of the book. 
But as a pleasant. and intelligible introduction 
to the study of Irish history it deserves warm 
commendation. As in the former volume, 
there is in this little that can be called 
original ; but the story of the conquest is told 
in a clear and graphic fashion, evincing a 
thorough mastery of the authorities and a 
familiar acquaintance with the localities de- 
scribed. Like a certain eminent English 
historian, Prof. Stokes is a great cyclist, and 
his holiday excursions into the country have 
been turned by him to excellent use. As for 
his method of teaching Irish history there is 
much to be said in favour of it, and his 
criticism of those who mistake obscurity for 


y | profound thought and pedantic dulness for sur- 


passing learning is not without a spice of 
truth in it; though, on the other hand, there 
is the danger, not always avoided by Prof. 
Stokes, of becoming trivial as well as simple. 
“To select great personsges of light and 
leading, or great central epochs,” round which 
to ‘group the onward march of events,” is 
undoubtedly a much simpler and perhaps, on 
the whole, a more satisfactory way of pro- 
ceeding than the strictly chronological, where 
events are apt to lose their true significance 
amid the multiplicity of detail that surrounds 
them. 

Especially is this so in regard to Irish 
history at a time when there was really no 
national life at all. To treat Irish history as 


one would treat English history appears to be 
altogether a mistake. In the ry of Eng- 
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land there is a continuity of national life— 
sometimes broadening, sometimes narrowing, 
but at all times visible—which is altogether 
wanting in that of Ireland. In Ireland it 
was only after the Cromwellian and Williamite 
wars had crushed out every separate interest 
in the island that a national life born of 
common suffering sprang into being, supplant- 
ing the old clan life. Till then each part of 
the island had its own separate life and its 
own separate history, which, in order to be 
understood, must be studied separately and in 
detail. Here (¢.g.) it is the history of the 
English settlement, stretching out its arms of 
conquest now in this direction, now in that, 
and again shrinking to the inconsiderable 
dimensions of the English pale. Here it is 
the history of some great Irish clan, like that 
of the O’Neills, contending at one time against 
the English, at another against the O’Donnells. 
Here, again, it is the history of some great 
Anglo-Irish family, like the Geraldines of 
Munster, struggling to cut out for themselves 
a principality independent of English and 
Irish alike. To the student of English history, 
familiar with the idea of a central legislative 
and a central executive authority, such a state 
of affairs is bewildering in the extreme. In 
his endeavour to arrive at some sense of unity, 
he concentrates his attention wholly upon 
Dublin and the history of the English colony. 
Such a history may be sufficient and complete 
in itself, but it is evidently inadequate as a 
history of Ireland or the Irish people, and it 
is for this reason that I demur somewhat to 
the title given by Prof. Stokes to his present 
volume. What he has given us is not a 
history of Ireland and the Anglo-Norman 
Chureb, but a history of the Anglo-Norman 
conquest of Ireland and of the subsequent 
fortunes of the settlement down to about the 
close of the fifteenth century. 

But to turn to the book itself. Prof. 
Stokes’s account of the circumstances that 
led up to the invasion of Ireland by Strongbow 
and his comrades, and the subsequent con- 
quest of the island, is complete and graphic. 
His narrative, enlivened by anecdote and by 
information of a most recondite sort, is, 
throughout, brimful of interest. 
confess to a certain sense of disappointment at 
his treatment of Henry’s legislative work in 
Ireland. The fact is Prof. Stokes is too prone 
to exaggeration. No doubt this is in some 
measure due to the audience to which these 
lectures were in the first place addressed. But 
one can bardly repress a smile when reading 
his description, of the conquest of Ireland b 
Henry as a “great epoch, much talked of, 
widely celebrated, but almost entirely un- 
known,” which it will be his object ‘ to with- 
draw from the region of mythical shadows 
into the clear light of historic day.” And, 
again, on p. 64, he writes: ‘‘ Prince John’s 
government was in every respect a disastrous 
one. It lasted but eight months, and yet it 
sowed seeds of mischief which have not yet 
fully matured.” This is rank nonsense; but 
it is by no means a solitary instance of 
the exaggerated manner of writing in which 
Prof. Stokes occasionally indulges. Ever 
with an eye to effect, he is best in the descrip- 
tive portions of his work. It is when he 
comes to analyse character and interpret 
motives that he is slightly disappointing. 
Every historian is necessarily, at the same 


time, more for less antiquarian. Occasion- 
ally with Prof. Stokes the antiq over- 
balances the historian. His account of Henry’s 
landing, of his triumphal progress northward 
from Waterford, and of the Christmas fes- 
tivities of his court at Dublin, is excellent. 
But of Henry’s ultimate intentions, of his 
policy in regard to Ireland, we are left almost 
completely in the dark. And yet, as every 
student of Irish constitutional history knows, 
there are few questions more interesting than 
that which relates to the scope of Henry’s 
Irish legislation. Did he or did he not intend 
to establish an independent kingdom in 
Ireland? What is the meaning of Roger of 
Hoveden’s assertion that at the Council of 
Oxford in 1177 Henry raised his son John to 
the dignity of “king of Ireland”? On these 
points Prof. Stokes is altogether silent. 
Possibly the requirements of his lecture-room 
prevented him discussing these and similar 
topics, less interesting generally, but of 
greater importance to the student of Irish 
history than a knowledge of the exact spot 
where the Anglo-Norman invaders landed, to 
which Prof. Stokes devotes considerable atten- 
tion. Still I cannot help thinking that his 
book would have been more valuable had 
he done so, even at the expense of curtailing 
it within the limits marked out by Mr. 
Sweetman’s Calendars of State Papers. For 
it seems to me useless to rewrite the history 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries until 
the documents relating to that period are 
systematised and calendared. Prof. Stokes, 
it is true, makes good use of the materials at 
his disposal; but he has no fresh light to 
throw on the subject; and his remark that 
“‘Poynings’ Act was the turning-point of 
Irish history,’’ inclines one to believe that he 
has not studied this latter period so closely as 
he has done the former. 

I suppose one hardly takes up a book on 
Irish history nowadays without wondering of 
what complexion of politics the writer is; 
but it would be difficult to say whether Prof. 
Stokes is a Home Ruler or a Unionist. Still, 
he would not be a true Irishman did he not 
have some grievance of his own against Eng- 


But I must | land 


‘* Here let me note,” he says (p. 72), ** one 
extraordinary piece of editorial folly—I was 
going to say, of Anglican wrongheadedness. 
It was bad enough to have Morice Regan’s 
narrative edited and Giraldus Cambrensis trans- 
lated by a man who, in his notes on Giraldus 
Cambrensis, identifies Kinsale, a town in Cork, 
with Kinselagh, an Irish tribe in Wexford ; 
but then, when the government were officially 
publishing an edition of the collected works of 
Giraldus er Ane ag to hand over the editing 
and annotating of his Topographia Hiberniae 
and of his Ex tio Hiberniae to another 
Englishman equally ignorant of Ireland, was 
one of those thoughtless, hopelessly stupid 
actions which help to explain the failure of 
English policy in this country. One can 
scarcely imagine how even officialism of the 
densest character could pass over Irish scholars 
like Bishop Reeves, Mr. Hennessy, Mr. James 
Graves, or Mr. Gilbert in favour of any Eng- 
lishman, no matter how learned in textual 
criticism, where a history and a geography 
dealing with Ireland were concerned,” &c. 
When Prof. Stokes comes to treat of the 
period covered by the Calendars of Carew 
MSS. I anticipate his indignation will pass 








all bounds. Perhaps, however, he is a little 


inclined to make mountains of mole-hills ; fo 
even Irishmen, one must allow, sometimes 
trip in the matter of Irish topography and 
Irish pedigrees (and small shame to them!), 
as witness Prof. Stokes, who informs us that 
the ancient Offaly is represented by the 
modern county of Kildere. This is a small 
matter; but everyone of us who cares any- 
thing about the Ireland of the future will 
join with Prof. Stokes in his earnest protest 
against the doctrine that it is advisable that 
Irishmen should know nothing of the history 
of their own country. It is, as he says, “a 
narrow, a bigoted, anda dangerous opinion ”’ ; 
and yet I wonder how many Englishmen are 
aware that at this moment Irish history is a 
forbidden subject in Irish schools. How 
much wiser, how much more politic, would 
it be to place in the hands of each Irish boy 
—and, for the matter of that, of each English 
boy—such histories as these which Prof. 
Stokes has given us, written with a single 
eye to the truth, but full of sympathy for 
what is good and noble in Saxon and Celtic 
nature alike. 
R. Duntor. 








In an Enchanted Island; or, a Winter's 
Retreat in Cyprus. By W. H. Mallock. 
(Bentley.) 


Tuts is a brilliant book, in which a strange 
country is described from an original point of 
view. The cause of the author’s visit to 
Cyprus, he tells us, was as follows. When 
staying in the house of a much-travelled 
friend in England, he received information 
from him of the existence in that island of 
an extensive vein of green marble, resembling 
verd antique; and this, he conceived, might 
perhaps be worked as a profitable speculation. 
The spot where it was said to be found was 
near a mountain called Pentedactylon, in the 
northern part of the island; and the objects 
by which it was to be recognised were a 
ruined church, a cave, a copious spring of 
water, and a cypress tree. With these data 
he started on exploration ; and after one 
unsuccessful attempt he discovered the place, 
but only to be disappointed at finding that 
the marble was scanty in amount and in 
small pieces. 

So much for the immediate object of Mr. 
Mallock’s journey. But, meanwhile, the 
speculator’s thoughts had been diverted into 
another channel by the magic influence of the 
first impressions of Eastern scenes and of a 
life and associations altogether alien to those 
of modern Europe. In this connexion he 
propounds a somewhat novel view of the true 
purpose of travelling, which he repeats with 
no little insistence in the course of his volume. 
According to Mr. Mallock, the traveller’s func- 
tion is not to observe facts or to notice what is 
real in the present or in the remains of the past 
—to do so would be to have an object, and the 
true traveller must have no object; but to 
drink in “the stimulant of a new mental 
experience.”” Those who do this ‘‘ are the 
only true travellers; for it is they alone who 
really love change for the sake of change, 
taking it into their system as a smoker inhales 
smoke, and finding it exhilarate them like a 
kind of spiritual hashish.” ‘The true tra- 








veller is mentally the émigré of contemporary 
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revolution; and he exiles himself from his 
country in order that he may escape at inter- 
vals, if not from himself, at all events from 
his generation.” 

{n this respect Mr. Mallock acted up to the 
principles which he enunciates. We have 
often been told that the amount which a man 
learns from travelling is in proportion to the 
store of information which he collects before- 
hand; Mr. Mallock assures us that six weeks 
before he landed in Cyprus he was not even 
aware of the existence of its capital, Nikosia. 
When he is present at the excavation of a 
Phoenician tomb, he says: 


“‘The trench that had just been opened was 
the grave of a Phoenician child. . . . I had 
never been present at an occasion like this 
before, and it changed at once the whole 
character of the afternoon for me. I did not, 
as I have said, care sixpence about Phoenicia ; 
but there was something that touched the 
feelings like a knife or a note of music in seeing 
after all these centuries the earth giving up her 
dead, and the toys of a child thrown back to 
the light which had shone on them last before 
the dawn of history.” 


We are half afraid that Mr. Mallock’s defini- 
tion of a traveller would exclude Herodotus 
and Marco Polo, and a few others to whom 
that title has usually been applied; and we 
are not certain that his views on the subject 
do not resolve themselves into a refined epi- 
curism, which appeals in vain to persons who 
are not so désillusionné a3 he professes to be. 

But it would be ungenerous to press these 
points when the result in the present instance 
has been to give us a most agreeable book. 
Mr. Mallock’s tour in Cyprus comprised a 
stay at Nikosia in the interior of the island, 
and visits to Kyrenia on the northern, and 
Famagusta on the eastern, ccast; and he was 
everywhere entertained by British residents. 
The Gothic structures, which date from the 
period of Western occupation, seem especially 
to have excited his admiration, surrounded as 
they are in this land by the unusual accom- 
paniment of palm trees and other luxuriant 
vegetation. Among these he allowed his 
fancy to run riot; and while he describes 
them, he endeavours to picture at the same 
time the dream-land or cloud-land in which 
he himself lived. His account of Famagusta, 
with its mediaeval fortifications and splendid 
churches, now deserted, is very romantic ; but 
the place which attracted him more than any 
other was the Abbey of Bella Pais, in the 
neighbourhood of Kyrenia. The church and the 
refectory of this abbey are in perfect preserva- 
tion ; and the cloisters, which reminded him of 
those of Magdalen College, Oxford, are only 
ruined on one side. The following is his 
description of the refectory : 


‘* Its door opened from the cloister on the side 
facing the precipiceand opposite tothechurch. I 
entered. I was in a magnificent hall more than 
a hundred feet in length, more than forty feet 
in height, and in width more than thirty. 
Nowhere a stone was chipped, nowhere an 
apgle obliterated. Not York Minster nor 
Westminster Abbey could show, in all their 
roofs, groining whose ribs rose and met more 
gracefully, or more complete preservation of 
the overarching stone. To another feature they 
could show no parallel at all—to the pulms and 
oleanders on which the windows opened, and 
which, seen through this Gothic framework, 
looked like the work of sorcery. Presently, I 
espied a passage leading to some regions 





beneath. I descended some broken steps which 
led me into a dim twilight; and, advancing a 
little, Icame upon two crypts, perfect as the 
hall above, but nota third of its height, and 
sustaining their ponderous vaulting on low 
hexagonal columns.” 

Throughout this volume everything is 
gracefully describel and invested with a 
tinge of romance and poetry ; and on element 
of piquancy is added by the introduction of 
contrasts with modern European life and 
quaint and clever observations. In the course 
of the narrative, also, not a few amusing 
incidents are related, the prominent figure in 
which is the author’s native travelling- 
servant, Scotty, whose real name was Abdullah, 
while this sobriquet hac been appended to it 
ewing to his having once visited Glasgow. 
Nor must we overlook a number of really 
good sayings, the best of which, to our mind, 
is the following: ‘‘ The variety of travel isia 
inverse proportion to the speed of it.” The 
fault is ours if, after perusing the book, our 
uncultivated British taste for solid food makes 
us feel as if we had been dining off pastry. 
It certainly is not everyone who can feel and 
describe, as Mr. Mallock has done, the en- 
chantment exercised by the sunshine of the 
South and romantic memories; and therefore 
we are grateful to him for imparting to us 
this quintessence of the impressions of an im- 
pressionable traveller. 


H. ¥. Tozer. 








Sketches of Rural Life, and other Poems. 
Francis Lucas. (Macmillan.) 


Oor literature is rich in classical descriptions 
of the felicities of the peasant’s existence. 
He must indeed be a soulless creature who is 
insensible to the vivid and picturesque beauty 
of those idyllic representations of rural life. 
But, while fully realising their charm, many, 
perforce, disallow their truth. In depicting 
a peaceful scene of simplicity, innocence, and 
joy, Goldsmith, in “‘The Deserted Village,” 
was conforming to a canon of pastoral art. 
The pastoral poet, as Steele says, must dis- 
cover what is agreeable in country life and 
hide what is wretched. In strong contrast 
with that charmful product of the poet’s 
fancy is the sombre picture—in the propriety 
of which Dr. Johnson acquiesced—of the 
peasant’s life, with all its meanness and its 
misery, Crabbe presented in ‘‘ The Village.” 
Washington Irving’s pleasant picture is not 
less sharply at variance with Cobbett’s 
descriptions in his Rural Rides. 

Historical evidence favours the verisimili- 
tude of the darker representation. Once 
only—when, after the ravages of the Black 
Death, he found himself master of the labour- 
market—has the lot of the English land- 
labourer been more than barely tolerable at 
best. The first Statute of Labourers promptly 
determined that period of unfamiliar pros- 
perity ; and, from the reign of Edward III. 
until our own time, notwithstanding frequent 
legislation—sometimes remedial, but for the 
most part repressive—his condition generally 
has been more or less hapless. No substan- 
tial betterment of the lot of the labourer in 
husbandry accompanied the phenomenal pro- 
gress in other departments of industrial life. 
He remained, as we have known him, inured 
to toil at a very tender age, his best years 
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passed in unremitting labour, embittered by 
anxieties, and haunted by a persistently in- 
trusive vision of the comfortless inactivity, 
the pain, and the humiliation that awaited his 
declining powers—a figure at once inspiring 
pity and commanding respect, pathetic alike 
in his hopeless acquiescence in his lot and in 
the patient dignity of his endurance. It may 
be true that individual effort and kindly 
intention on the part of those socially above 
him were not slways lacking to relieve with 
some touches of warmer colour the monotony 
of his life. But these at most availed very 
little to brighten the “‘hueless grey” of his 
servitude—the harsh term, still in general use 
in the south-west, itself a significant sur- 
vival. It was no wonder that, in the first 
amazement of a fresh-born hope, the field- 
Jabourers in the southern shires regarded 
Joseph Arch as the apostle of a new evangel. 

There is almost an absence of shadow in the 
presentment of rural life in the volume before 
us. Oppression and sordid care have no place 
in the lot of Mr. Lucas’s peasant. His wage 
is more than sufficient for his need; he is 
quite content with his condition; and he can 
contemplate the future with complacency. 
‘The Shepherd ” says— 


** I’ve every comfort I could wish, 
And manage to pay my way, 
And furthermore I’ve a little store 
Against the rainy day.”’ 


Nor does the way in which ‘‘ The Plough- 
man” regards his exposure to the weather 
accord with Crabbe’s view of the “‘ slaves” of 
labour hoarding up “‘acbes and anguish for 
their age’’: 


‘* Oh! the ploughman’s lot is a humble lot, 
And homely is his fare, 
And we spend our toil 
On our native soil 
And breathe our native air. 
Though it howls across our broad hillsides, 
And cuts us to the ekin, 
Our English blood, so warm and good, 
Leaps up to drink it in.” 


“The Woodman,” too, is above the prompt- 
ings of discontent : 


‘* Oh! the woodman’s wages are sure and good, 
His tool is keen and his arm is strong, 
Aud though the weather be never so rude, 

Lustily in the lonely wood 
He labours all day long, 

And now and then wakes up the hills 
With a bit of an old song. 

Of lop and top he gets his share 
To furnish his winter’s store, 

And a faggct or two he well can spare 
To lay at the widow’s door; 

And, if her old heart blesses him, 
What could he wish for more?’’ 


But the woodman belongs to the aristocracy 
of rural labour. Another portrait in this 
gallery of rustics, and one of the best in the 
series, is that of ‘‘ The Hedger and Ditcher”’ : 


** Heigho ! for the hedger and ditcher, 
There’s many wiser and many richer; 
But leather, all leather from tip to toe, 
The very worst weather that ever can blow 
Is good enough for the hedger and ditcher. 
Where the ragged fence runs up the hill, 
With the thick gloves on his hands, 
Busy with hook, and billet, and bill, 
Yonder the hedger stands; 
autiSe clenches and wrenches, and wattles and 
wists 
The stubborn stems by the strength of his 
wrists 


As if they were hempen strands. 
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And the brier, whose laughing roses swung 
In June’s delicious breath, 
And the thorn where the linnet perched and sung 
To his mate on her nest beneath, 
And the berries of waxen pink that blush 
On the spindlewood’s slender spray, 
Those merciless hands will lop and crush 
Whenever they come in his way.”’ 
Stephen Duck himself, the poetical tasker or 
thresher who became rector of Byfleet— 
Crabbe’s ** honest Duck,” whom Gay described 
as the favourite poet of the Court, and on 
whom Swift expended a bitter epigram—could 
not have produced a more sympathetic picture 
of ‘“‘a tasker bred and born” than that limned 
by Mr. Lucas. Ancient memories of an ex- 
ceedingly agreeable kind will be revived in 
many minds by the familiar environment of 
“The Tasker ’—the 
‘* big old barn with it’s gloomy bays, 
And the moss upon the thatch,’’ 
where the rats and mice scuttle about, and 
** the ficrce old tom-cat hides, 
And the barn owl snores and blinks, 

And between the sheaves the weasel glides ”’; 

and where the oaken 
** floors send up the sound 
Of the swixjel’s measured stroke.”’ 

The book contains pleasing descriptions of 
natural scenery, more than one of which we 
would transcribe, were it not for a restraining 
fear of indulging in the luxury of quotation 
more freely than courtesy permits. The 
sketches are largely informed with the feeling 
of the country, and show great love of 
beauty and intimate acquaintance with 
nature’s moods and works. They indicate, 
too, familiarity with the rustic mind; and in 
no wise is this knowledge more truly illus- 
trated than in the note of natural piety which 
occurs now and again, but never obtrusively. 

It is of an older England that Mr. Lucas 
has given these transcripts. Nowadays, the 
leather garb of the hedger and ditcher is 
never seen, and the sound of the flail is 
rarely, if ever, heard on the countryside, 
where, too, the old spirit of faith and rever- 
ence is slowly dying out. These things were ; 
but the peasant’s life of simple happiness 
never existed outside the poet’s imagination. 

Of the other poems in the book, some of 
them of considerable merit, space will not 
permit any detailed notice. Two of the 
“Songs in the Old Style,” however, call for 
mention. Of these “ Violet Buds” is too 
long to quote; besides, ‘‘ Winter” is more 
seasonable : 

“ When hungry fowl go roosting soon, 

And nightly shines the crystal moon 

O’er silent rills, 
And icy winds their bugles blow 
And crisping sheet the powdery snow 
Out o’er the hills ; 
Then merrily, merrily trim the fire, 
Merrily tro)l about the bowl, 
And merrily sing to your heart's derire, 
For to solace the winter’s lack 
There’s nothing so good as sovg and sack ; 

So merrily, merrily trim the fire. 

When barns at early eve are fast, 

And woodmen from the darkling waste 

Their wallets bear, 
And teams are housed by lanthorn light, 
And fold-yards littered down at night 
With special care ; 
Then merrily, merrily trim the fire, 
Merrily troll about the bowl, 
And merrily sing to your heart's desire, 
For to solace the winter's lack, 
There's nothing so good as song and sack ; 
So merrily, sully trim the fire.’ 





ieee by Biblical students. 


The echo will be readily recognised, and 
“* special care” is unfortunate; but this is a 
good song withal. 

Joun F. Rorrs. 








A DUTCH HANDBOOK TO THE HISTORY OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT CANON. 


Het ontstaan van den Kanon des Ouden Ver- 
bonds. Historisch-kritisch Onderzoek door 
Dr. G. Wildeboer. (Groningen: Wolters.) 


Amone the many continental works which 
have found translators in recent years I do 
not remember one on the origin of the canon 
of the Old Testament. It is much to be 
wished that this convenient and thoroughly 
critical text-book, by Dr. Wildeboer (pro- 
fessor at Groningen), may attract the atten- 
tion of some one who is alive to the wants of 
students. It is of a moderate length, and is 
well arranged. Many inaccuracies have crept 
into the ordinary hand-books which are here 
corrected. And the statements to which the 
author in his preface draws special attention— 
on the conception of canonicity in the Jewish 
schools, on the true significance of the history 
of the canon, and on the reasons why the 
Christian Church of our day can, and should 
still, retain the Jewish canon—deserve to be 
carefully studied as a necessary preliminary 
to the theological study of the Old Testament. 

Some will naturally ask, What is the 
author’s attitude towards Old Testament 
criticism? This is his reply: 


“‘The history of the collection of the books of 
the Old Testament can with much justice be 
regarded as a continuation of the history of 
the origin of these books. Often our enquiry 
presupposes certain results as to the origin of 
the elder Scriptures. But the research as a 
whole is not based upon these. And the argu- 
ments which we borrow from the results of 
historical criticism are so illustrated and con- 
firmed from another side that they do not 
much affect the security of our argument.” 


In a note to this paragraph—the book is in 
paragraph form—the author remarks that it 
would be easy to derive from the late origin 
of Daniel in its present form (about 165 B.c.) 
and of Chronicles (about 250 B.c.) some evi- 
dence with regard to the canonisation of the 
second and third collection of books. But, he 
adds, the reader will see that the date given 
for the canonisation of the second collection 
rests upon independent grounds, and that the 
position of Daniel in the third collection of 
itself testifies to the late origin of the book. 

Dr. Wildeboer has a comprehensive know- 
ledge of the literature of the subject, and 
refers to the most recent books—Dutch, Ger- 
man, and English. His treatment of the 
subject of the canonisation of the law is cir- 
cumspect and yet thoroughly up to date. A 
similar remark may be made of his section on 
the references to the Old Testament canon in 
the New Testament, which, he says, on the 
one hand oppose the theory that a fixed 
canon existed since the days of Ezra, and on 
the other hand give some positive hints of 
value for our conception of the history of the 
origin of the canon. The book introduces the 
student to the present state of critical research 
in this difficult subject, and should not be 


T. K. CHeyne. 





NEW NOVELS. 

Two Pardons. By Henry Scott Vince. In 
3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Redeemed in Blood. By Lady Florence 
Dixie. In3vols (Henry.) 


Dr. Greystone. By Mdme. Van de Velde. 
(Trischler.) 


A COavalier’s Ladye. By Constance Mac 


Ewen (Mrs. A. C. Dicker). (John Hey- 
wood.) 

A Stage Romance. By Lilith Ellis. (Rem- 
ington.) 

Wheal Ocrtainty. By John Cahill. (Ward 
& Downey.) 

Paul’s Friend. By Stella Austin. (Walter 


Smith & Innes.) 


Jonathan Merle. By Elizabeth Boyd Bayly. 
(Jarrold. ) 


Cousin Ned. By Louisa M. Gray, 
gow: Bryce.) 


Boycotted. By Mabel Morley. (Remington.) 


Tue name of Mr. Scott Vince is unknown to 
us as a novelist, but he has written a fairly 
successful work in Zwo Pardons. It may 
not call forth much admiration from the 
literary point of view, but the story is 
cleverly constructed and evolved. It opens 
with a dramatic prologue, reciting the tragic 
circumstances of a duel which takes place at 
Chagres, on the Isthmus of Panama. Then 
the scene changes to the quiet English village 
of Avonham, in Marlshire. Here lives a 
fascinating widow, Mrs. Stanhope, who has 
earned the warmest eulogies for her kindness 
to the poor. The sleepy village is suddenly 
thrown into excitement by the settlement 
within its midst of a certain Mr. Galbraith, of 
whom no one knows anything except that he 
isa man of great wealth, who buys a large 
house, and land without stint. Village life as 
it is still led in some remote parts of the 
country, with all its gossip and its petty 
events forming a nine days’ wonder, is faith- 
fully delineated. A considerable portion of 
the first and second volumes is occupied with 
the account of a Parliamentary election of the 
good old type, with the time-honoured custom 
of broken heads and much wilful destruction 
of property. But the election is only a sub- 
ordinate incident in the weaving of the 
plot, which is of a double character. In 
the first place the wrath and jealousy of 
two men, Alfred Shelman and his /fidus 
Achates Adolphus Carter, are evoked in con- 
sequence of the affection manifested by one 
Walter Rivers for Mrs. Stanhope, and by 
Galbraith and certain friends of his for the 
fair daughters of Mr. Abel Bompas, an Avon- 
ham magnate. Little by little they cherish 
the growth of sinister designs, until these 
culminate in murder. It would be unfair to 
the author to follow further this portion of 
his narrative. Meanwhile, the second branch 
of the plot is being worked out; and in course 
of time the past life of the bewitching widow 
is gradually exposed to view. It has been 
marked by wicked passages, of which she now 
bitterly repents, and which she is endeayour- 
ing to expiate by good deeds. At last she is 
deeply enmeshed, and her intimate relation 
to the actors in the duel described in the 
prologue is made clear. The novel has plenty 
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of incident, and is unquestionably interesting 
for its kaleidoscopic views of country life. 


Whatever else be said for or against Lady 
Forence Dixie’s novel, it is indubitably ex- 
citing. Indeed, it almost takes one’s breath 
away. The very title, Redeemed in Blood, is 
unpleasant ; and one or two of the characters 
endeavour to live up te it. The woman known 
as Lady Wrathness is about as fine a specimen 
of a human tigress as we have met with. She 
knocks down an innocent girl with a knuckle- 
duster, nearly killing her, and hunts her 
own husband all over the globe, holding over 
him the horror of a murder which she knows 
he is innocent of, but which he himself be- 
lieves he has unwittingly perpetrated. In 
order to screw up her courage to the sticking 
point this strange being swallows tumblerfuls 
of raw brandy, from whose effects she recovers 
in the most marvellous manner. She has in 
her possession the written confession of the 
real murderer; and a whole system of plotting 
and counter-plotting ensues for the possession 
of this document, which is concealed in a 
black bag. The heroine of the story, Lady 
Maeva Doon, loves Lord Wrathnesss, and is 
resolved on proving his innocence. This she 
is eventually instrumental in doing. Lady 
Wrathness suspends the precious bag over a 
lofty cliff near Santa Cruz; but Maeva, and a 
youth named Hamilton, who is in love with 
her, determine to circumvent her. Hamilton 
ents the rope and loses his life at the hands 
of the enraged Lady Wrathness; but as the 
bag falls into space, it is caught by Maeva 
and Lord Wrathness, who have timed their 
arrival to the exact moment in a boat beneath. 
There are other marvels almost as extraordi- 
nary as these. That Lady Florence Dixie can 
write well is shown not only by her natural 
sketch of Maeva, but by the character of Lady 
Ettrick, and her charming sketches at the 
opening of the youthful lovers Rory and 
Lorna, who certainly do not bend to the cus- 
toms of conventional society. Lady Florence 
Dixie states that this is her first novel. That 
being the case, the critic ought not to err on 
the side of severity, but we are quite con- 
vinced she will live to see that Redeemed in 
Blood is a literary mistake ; and when she has 
laid aside the hysterical style, of which it is 
an almost perfect example, she will do work 
bm 7 more commensurate with her undoubted 

ents. 


Mdme. Van de Velde is a vivacious writer, 
and her Doctor Greystone is above the average 
of single-volume novels. Indeed, the picture 
of the doctor is invested with a quite unusual 
measure of individuality. The early blightin 
of his life, witb the trouble that attends him 
in consequence of the death of his wife, and 
his subsequent self-immurement in a Leicester- 
shire village, must evoke sympathy on the 
part of every reader. He is more sinned 
against than sinning, and men are always 
predisposed to regard such a being with affec- 
tion. Greystone’s penchant for vivisection is 
forgotten in his noble efforts to alleviate 
human suffering. Into the mouth of one 
other person in the story, Sir Everett Barston, 
the writer puts many clever things, as, for 
instance, ‘‘The world is full of great men 
whom nobody knows, and of little men whom 
everybody extols.” But while Mdme. Van 


de Velde shows unmistakeable cleverness, why 





should she commit such solecisms as, ‘‘ He 
made an effort to mix into society.” 


Mrs. Dicker’s romance of the Isle of Wight, 
A Cawvalier’s Ladye, is more successful than 
the general rua of historical novels. It 
purports to be the journal of Mistress Judith 
Dyonesia Dyllington, and it is concerned with 
the troubles which that headstrong and unfor- 
tunate monarch, Charles I., brought upon 
himself. The king is himself introduced into 
the story, as also are Cromwell and Milton. 
The characteristics of the Protector have been 
rendered so familiar to us through the pages 
of Carlyle that it is not surprising Mrs. 
Dicker has attained a fair amount of vrai- 
semblance in her delineation. There is con- 
siderable display of antiquarian research in 
the passages of this story relating to the 
earlier history of the Isle of Wight. 


A Stage Romance is very tragic, perhaps 
unnecessarily so, for we do not see why it 
should have been incumbent upon Evelyn 
Erle and Arnold Rivers to throw their lives 
away in the manner they did. Perhaps the 
fact that the lady was a mystic and a fatalist 
had something to do with it: 


“In theory she was a Platonist, tinged with 
the mysticism of Allan Kardec’s theory of re- 
incarnation. She had not yet met the man 
who could touch her strangely balanced nature. 
She influenced all with whom she came in 
contact, without in return being influenced by 
any.” 

But the conqueror came at last, and the end 
of her love was darkness, gloom, and death. 
We shall be glad to meet with Miss Ellis 
again under more cheerful circumstances. 


The Cornish story, Wheal Certainty, is very 
touching. As the name implies, it deals with 
a mine discovered on the property of Michael 
Treleaven; but this is only a peg on which 
to hang a moving story of love and revenge. 
Ruth Treleaven is a charming creation, and 
her sorrows and final deliverance from the 
persecutions of an aged and fiendish lover 
excite genuine sympathy. Mr. Cahill writes 
with ability and freshness. 


Paul’s Friend excellently fulfils its mission, 
being ‘‘ a story for children and the childlike.” 
Miss Austin is one of the few writers who 
can depict children with all their winning 
ways and naturalness. Little Paul Charteris 
and his sister Paulina are delightful, and 
this record of their youthful joys and 
trials is just the book to place in the hands 
of boys and girls. It is also not without its 
lessons for ‘‘ children of a larger growth.” 
Socrates the dog and Chum the cat, who 


& | figure prominently in the narrative, are ex- 


ceedingly knowing animals. 


The writer of Jonathan Merle: a West- 
Country Story of the Times, has something in 
common with Miss Edna Lyall, but her 
religious philosophy is more healthful and 
satisfying, if her literary facility be inferior. 
Jonathan Merle himself is a manly, earnest 
fellow, a sincere Christian without cant, and 
consumed with the desire to do all he can 
for the amelioration of the race. He is 
better than the hazy philanthropists with 
vague notions, and by dint of resolutely doing 
the duty nearest to him he achieves high 
results. Miss Bayly’s story is very thought- 
ful, and pervaded by a high tone. 





The same praise can honestly be awarded 
to Oousin Ned, and a pathetic interest 
attaches to it from the fact that it is a 
posthumous work. Miss Gray had a gift 
for writing stories with a moral purpose. 
Her style is simple and effective, with no 
pretensions to genius. Her latest published 
production may be read with genuine pleasure, 
and at the same time with regret that the 
young have lost a sincere friend. 


Boycotted, an Irish story by Miss Morley, 
is diversified by some pleasant love passages ; 
but we prefer to take our fiction and politics 
apart, as we can then enjoy the one and 
discuss the other. 

G. Barnett Smira. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Scenes from a Silent World. By Francis 
Scougal. (Blackwood.) The readers of 
Blackwood’s Magazine in the past year have 
had most of these scenes before their eyes, but 
the present volume is not a mere reprint of 
what has already appeared. It contains a 
chapter upon Capital Punishment which is 
well worth consideration, and an earnest 
appeal for more sympathetic treatment of the 
inmates of our prisons. Mr. Scougal believes 
that much good would result if the silent 
world to which the criminal is condemned 
could be visited by a properly organised body 
of unofficial persons, who would make 
acquaintance with every individual prisoner 
and study his case in all its bearings, past and 
future, with a view to his amelioration. 
Although he does not put his suggestion into 
any practical shape, we should hesitate to say 
that it is impracticable. Mr. Scougal has 
himself shown what can be done by means of 
personal intercourse. He found hopeful 
traits even in condemned murderers, and drew 
forth, by sympathy, what otherwise would 
have remained for ever locked up: 


‘¢¢ A friend!’ exclaimed a criminal, on whom the 
chaplain’s visits had had no effect. ‘ A friend !’ 
He remained silent for a few minutes, with his 
piercing eyes staring into the face of his visitor; 
then he suddenly flung himself back on his 
pillows, muttering, ‘Well, when I came into 
this hateful place—ay, and long before—I thought 
I had done with friends for ever and ever! It 
goes very hard with me to believe I’ve got one 
now.’”’ 

It should be borne in mind that in some few 
prisons ladies have, of late years, been allowed 
to visit the women’s cells; but this privilege, 
owing to indiscretion, has in several instances 
been withdrawn. We are disposed to think that 
men would prove better visitors than women. 
They are more ready to recognise the letter of 
the law and to keep their feelings under 
control. Mr. Scougal—many of whose over- 
true stories are stranger than fiction, some 
rather ghastly, and a few relieved by a touch of 
humour—is a strong opponent of capital 
punishment. His language is, we think, more 
forcible than his logic is convincing; but he 
deserves to be heard. 


Old Age: the Results of Information received 
respecting nearly 900 Persons who t 
attained the Age of Eighty Years, including 
Seventy-four Centenarians. By George Murray 
Humphry. (Cambridge: Macmillan & Bowes.) 
This book is welcome, not only for the informa- 
tion it contains, but for the evidence it supplies 
of the growth of a more scientific method of 
dealing with the problem of longevity. The 
frank credulity of Easton and his school, who 
regarded all centenarian claims as matters to be 
dealt with by faith and not by evidence, has 
passed away. Sir G. C, Lewis and Mr. W. J. 
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Thoms both did by their persistent demand 
for evidence; and thelatter in particularacheived 
a great service by the exposure of many 
imposters—some of whose falsehoods were 80 
glaringly improbable as to seem intended to 
challenge doubt rather than invite the belief 
with which they were received. Dr. 
Humphbry’s book is not, however, simply a dis- 
cussion of the question, ‘‘Can man live a 
hundred years?” for that question has been 
decisively answered in the affirmative, although 
many make false or mistaken claims to an 
existence of a century. It is a digest of the 
information on old age brought together by the 
Collective Investigation mmittee of the 
British Medical Association, supplemented by 
some later data. This mass of material is 
expounded in a very satisfactory manner by Dr. 
Humphry. That civilisation is lengthening the 
term of human life seems to be quite clear. 
The system of birth and death registration now 
used will in a few more generations probably 
make this increasingly manifest, as it will then 
be much easier to trace the life-history of indi- 
viduals. That our very complex society has its 
special dangers need not be said; but the greater 
security of life, the increase of sanitary know- 
ledge, the improvement in cleanliness, the 
better food, and the wider interests of 
the mass of the community, have had the 
effect of lengthening the term of human 
existence. Itisa significant fact that longevity 
is commoner among women than men. How 
is this to be explained, except by the greater 
regularity of the lives of the female sex? This, 
in fact, appears to be the broad lesson of Dr. 
Humphry’s book. Some old people have been 
free livers, and possibly have violated every 
hygienic law; but when the data are examined 
as a whole, it will be seen that temperance in 
all things is the highway to a healthy old age. 
Perhaps the first essential is the most difficult 
of all; for the centenarian is almost always 
‘*well-born” in the physical sense—that is 
comes of a stock that has a constitutional power 
of endurance. Yet as vicious habits may 
destroy the finest physique, so the rational 
management of life, the alternation of physical 
and intellectual interests and employments, 
the cultivation of a cheerful temper, and the 
careful avoidance of excess whether in eating 
or drinking, in the play of the passions, in 
work or in pleasure, will do much to counter- 
act original defects of constitution. This is 
not a new doctrine; but the moralist who 
advises a sober, cheerful, and temperate life 
may now reinforce his counsel by these facts of 
science, which show that this is the surest 
method by which to attain length of days—a 
boon often desired even in an age of superficial 
pessimism. 

The Makers of Modern Italy. By J. A. R. 
Marriott. (Macmillan.) In this little volume 
of less than one hundred pages, Mr. Marriott 

ives us an admirable sketch of the rise of 
talian nationality. He describes the unifica- 
tion of Italy as the work of three men— 
Mazzini, Oavour, and Garibaldi. To these he 
adds a fourth—Victor Emanuel, the first king 
of United Italy, ‘‘ whose coolness and courage, 
whose temperate zeal and whose unswerving 
honesty, whose clearness of vision and unfailing 
commonsense, - consistency and coherence 
to the life work of them all.” Mr. Marriott 
carefully avoids the graceless task of appraising 
the comparative value of the work which each 
of these great men achieved for Italy. He is 
content with admiring all. As he eloquently 
expresses it : 
“ The Prophet, the Statesman, the Crusader, each 
Was complementary in his lifework to the other. 
Possessed of widely diverse gifts, dissimilar in 
temper, and generally opposed in policy, but 
equal in abnegation of all selfish aims, equal in 
devotion to a noble cause, equal in the steadfast 





courage with which it was pursued, each will have 
his proper niche in the temple of Italian unity, 
for each contributed most precious gifts—each 
freely gave his life and lifework—to the building 
of that imperishable fane.’’ 

Mr. Marriott has read Mazzini to some purpose. 
He points out that with Mazzini ‘‘the sole 
origin of every right is in a duty fulfilled.” He 
describes him as he was—no mere dreamer of 
vain dreams, no fawning demagogue, but 

‘a pure-minded, God-sent prophet, self-devoted 
to the noble task of rescuing his fellow-country- 
men from the degrading yoke of alien tyrants, of 
emancipating his fellow-men throughout the world 
from the no less ignoble tyranny of selfish passions 
and of base desires.” 

We have said enough to show that these three 
lectures will be an intellectual treat to all who 
sympathise with the making of modern Italy. 


From Kitchen to Garret; Nooks and Corners. 
By J. E. Panton. (Ward & Downey.) What 
Mrs. Panton calls ‘‘ the ever fascinating subject 
of household management and household deco- 
ration” forms the subject of these twin 
volumes. They will prove a useful present to 
young couples — + we the rather fear- 
ful pleasures of an establishment of their own, 
and even old stagers may gather from them 
not a few hints for the improvement of their 
homes. It will be understood that these books 
are essentially women’s books. We cannot 
imagine any man taking them in hand except 
for the — of criticism. Moreover they 
are, to a large extent, class books. The 
domestic economy about which they treat is 
that of the middle and upper-middle classes 
—the professional and mercantile folk— 
among whom there is an increasing desire to 
get the largest possible amount of enjoyment 
out of their incomes, but who, througn ignor- 
ance, often fail in doing so. Mrs. Panton will 
tell them where they can get tasteful things 
cheaply, and how they can produce satisfactory 
results out of the least promising materials. 
She will advise them how to furnish “ artisti- 
cally” their reception rooms, and make their 
nurseries and bedrooms cheerful and healthy. 
She will impart to the young housekeeper all 
those domestic details which, we believe, form 
the staple of conversation among the newly- 
married, and she will win the regard of those 
who are candidates for matrimony by her 
generous views on the subject of dress. 


* Dress,” she says, ‘‘ is, unfortunately, so fright- 
fully expensive nowadays that the problem of how 
to dress at all, always a serious one, has assumed 
gigantic proportions of late years.” 

An allowance of less than £100 a year may 
clothe, but cannot dress, its recipient. It is 
only fair to add that in apportioning an in- 
come of £1000 a year, she is kind enough to 
assign one-tenth for ‘‘ clothes for husband,” 
while only £75 is retained for ‘clothes and 
pocket money for wife.” Perhaps the lady’s 
dress, in contradistinction to ‘‘ clothes,” is paid 
for out of the balance for incidentals, which is a 
big one. 


A Guide to District Nurses. By Mrs. Dacre 
Craven. (Macmillan.) No better qualified 

rson could have been chosen than the author 
of this little book to write on Nursing. Mrs. 
Craven was trained at St. Thomas’s, and 
worked at King’s College, Hospitals. She has 
seen the chief continental hospitals, and those 
of Canada and the United States ; and she helped 
to nurse the sick and wounded in the Franco- 
German War. It was only natural, therefore, 
that she should be chosen by the trustees of 
the Jubilee Fund to write this small manual 
for the use of the nurses of the Queen 
Victoria Jubilee Institute. All who are in any 
way connected with the sick _ will find 
many useful hints in it, whether they have 
adopted the profession of a nurse or not. The 





personal qualifications of the district nurse, 
arrangement of the sick-room, its ventilation, 
cleanliness, temperature, and cookery are 
lucidly treated. There are rules for keeping 
registers, reports, &c., which will be practically 
useful in every household where typhoid or 
scarlet fever make their unwelcome — 
ance. Indeed, the chapter on the latter 
disease ought to be studied by all mothers. It 
is a. needless to commend Mrs. Dacre’s 
boo! Without a superfluous word, from 
beginning to end it forms an admirable hand- 
book of Nursing. 


Historical Tales and Legends of Ayrshire. By 
William Robertson. (Glasgow: Thomas D. 
Morison; London: Hamilton, Adams & Oo.) 
Mr. Robertson has collected a quantity of in- 
teresting matter; but it is unfortunate that he 
has not made his book more attractive. Only 
after repeated attempts, indeed, were we able 
to read it. ‘‘ Contest for” is used where the 
preposition is needless; and it is hardly possible 
that ‘akin with” could be a right construc- 
tion. Expressions like ‘‘ vernal influences,” 
*“‘eventuated,” ‘the jubilate of its strains 
blending away into the dirge of the coronach,” 
occurring frequently in serious narratives, warn 
the reader off the ground. Mr. Robertson’s 
writing requires to be drained and stubbed. 
These strictures apply more especially to the 
stories in which the author draws on his 
imagination. When he has facts to deal with 
the ground is firmer. Putting the language 
aside, we find in the historical portions research 
and a laudable impartiality, and in the 
legendary and romantic narratives a feeling 
for the picturesque. As Mr. Robertson points 
out in a preface, which, in style, contrasts 
favourably with the bulk of the book, Ayrshire 
is rich in historical associations. Haco was 
defeated on its shores; Wallace and Bruce 
“‘ wrought wondrously ” within its borders; to 
it the Lollards came; and Cromwell in the 
Fort of Ayr ‘‘stabled his steeds in the shadow 
of St. John’s.” Roman and Pictish remains, 
crannogs and tumuli, give it a place in archae- 
ology as interesting almost as its place in his- 
tory. Then there is plenty of material for the 
study of its social condition past and present. 
If, instead of giving us twenty-eight discon- 
nected papers, Mr. Robertson had put some 
method into his work, and beginning with his 
‘* Prehistoric Sires of Ayrshire,” traced the 
development of society in Kyle, Carrick, and 
Cunningham to the present time, his long- 
winded stories of wraiths and raids and sheep’s 
heads would have found their proper compass 
and significance as incidental illustrations of 
the manners and beliefs of the times. He would 
have taken much greater interest in his work, 
and so would his readers. Everything required 
for such a plan is contained in the present 
volume ; and, from the forcible and compact 
style of one of the papers—‘‘ The Story of Kyle 
and Carrick Four Hundred Years Ago ”’—we are 
convinced that Mr. Robertson is equal to some- 
thing of the kind. 


Heroines of Scotland. By Robert Scott 
Fittis. (Paisley: Alexander Gardner.) Mr. 
Fittis possesses a familiar knowledge of Scotch 
history, and of the annals of many Scotch 
families, and is chiefly interested in the antiqui- 
ties of his subject. He is too good a patriot 
not to catch fire sometimes; but his pages are 
burdened with matter that would have been 
sufficiently prominent in an appendix, and the 
style is rather halting. ‘‘ Many giorious women 
that are famed for masculine virtue” is the 
fitting quotation from Webster which Mr. 
Fittis uses as one of the mottoes of his book. 
Isobel, Countess of Buchan, who installed 
Bruce as king of Scotland; the amazons, 
Black Agnes of Dunbar, Lilliard of Ancrum, 


\ Margaret Campbell—the heroine of ‘Edom 
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o’ Gordon”; and the strong-hearted martyrs, 


Isobel Alison of Perth and Marian Harvie of 


Bo’ness, are among the hardier heroines whom 
the author seems to prefer; but he writes also 
of Helen of Kirkconnel, Bessie Bell and Mary 
Gray, and other ill-starred ladies dear to 
romance. 


Police! By ©. T. Clarkson and J. Hall 
Richardson. (Field & Tuer.) The two 
authors are a police officer of many years 
standing and a journalist whose daily duty has 
brought him into contact with policemen of all 
ranks. The book does not pretend to contain 
a complete chronicle of the police, and still 
less of crime. The wri‘ers have co-operated to 
sketch in broad outlines the constitution of our 
guardians of the peace. The metropolitan 
force is especially dealt with, as that body is 
governed not by the ratepayers but by the 
Home Secretary. The book is written in a 
very rambling vein, and embraces all sorts and 
conditions of men from that delightful artist, 
the late John Leech, to vulgar murderers like 
Peace. Chap. xv. gives a very detailed and 
impartial account of the recent disturbances 
in Trafalgar Square, and chap. xiii. of the 
Jubilee Plot. The earliest orders issued to the. 
force in 1830 are given in some detail, and the 
writers question whether the ‘‘ frog’s march” 
is not a breach of these orders. The book has 
something to tell us about London slang. For 
instance, the cabmen call a stand near a certain 
club in Trafalgar Square ‘‘ Poor Man’s Corner,”’ 
because the club members “ pay the legal 
fare”? and no more. A burglar’s kit is given, 
and we learn with some surprise that it was 
not till 1758 that the first forger of a Bank 
of England note was executed. We have, how- 
ever, said enough to show that the book gives 
a good deal of information in a chatty and 
discursive manner, 


From Printing-Ofice to the Court of St. 
James’s, By W. M. Thayer. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) Charles Lamb was not singular 
in his dislike of the industrious apprentice. A 
man so obviously capable of advancing himself 
does not require our sympathy. Benjamin 
Franklin is the industrious apprentice of 
history. We cannot say his character loses any 

of its priggish traits under Mr. Thayer’s treat- 
ment. On the contrary, the author has added 
a tone of self-righteousness which is entirely 
absent from the Autobiography. The book 
professes to be a biography of Franklin for the 
first thirty years of his life. The title is, there- 
fore, misleading, as Franklin at the end was 
still a printer, and had not begun his public 
career. Hardly one of the 380 pages is without 
a piece of entirely imaginary dialogue. But the 
worst feature of the book is that it is not so 
much a life as a panegyric. ‘Franklin is the 
wisest man I ever knew,” interjected Coleman 
(p. 359). Coleman’s interjection is the one 
staple of the book. Eulogy is palatable when 
met with occasionally ; but it soon palls when 
it seasons every dish. As long as the reader 
finds the style clear and unpretentious, he has 
no right to complain; but he may fairly object 
to the vulgar (or legal) use of such words as 
“ party s 
** Once a party applied for several hammers, to 
whom Maydole was indebted for some favour ; and 
the party said to him ——”? (p. 215). 
The author does not state that he writes for 
boys; and it is as well he does not, as we 
doubt whether the perusal of this book would 
awake any feelings but those of dislike to one 
whom Bancroft has styled ‘‘the true father 
of the American Union.” Such is the natural 
result of unqualified praise. 


Trying to Find Europe. By Jimmy Brown. 
(Sampson Low.) The title of this book is its 
worst fault; but we forgive the author after 





reading it. It is distinctly amusing. The 
American boy tells his own tale. He runs 
away from his brother-in-law’s house to find 
his father in Europe. The fun begins in the 
first chapter with his sister’s wedding : 


‘* When I found that things were to be thrown at 
Sue and Mr. Travers, I thought I would throw 
something of more consequence than the old 
slipper that mother meant to throw. . . . There 
was a big india-rubber boot in the garret which 
weighed about twenty pounds. I went up into 
the garret every day for nearly two weeks and 
practised throwing this boot ata mark. I made a 
splendid invention, too. Instead of throwing the 
rice separately, I filled the boot full of rice and 
then threw it with a circular sort of motion. It 
would whiz through the air with the stream of 
rice coming out of it just as fire comes out of a 
fireworks when it is first lit and moves slowly, and 
then when the boot struck the mark it would seem 
first to burst into rice. I practised with this 
invention till I could hit the mark every time and 
I felt sure that if there was any luck in throwing 
things at married people I couldn’t fail to get it.’ 


The success of this novel experiment need 
not be told here. We do not wonder that after 
this the American boy preferred running away 
to living with his brother-in-law. The book 
overflows with humour, and will amuse readers 
of all ages. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE late Sir Henry Yule was elected a 
foreign correspondent of the Académie des 
Inscriptions on December 27 of last year, 
together with Dr. Neubauer. As our readers 
know, he died on December 30, but not before 
he had received the news of his election. From 
his deathbed he sent the following character- 
istic telegram, which was read at the meeting 
of the Académie on January 3: 

** Reddo gratias, illustrissimi domini, ob honores 
tanto nimios quanto immeritos. Mihi robora defi- 
ciunt, vita collabitur, accipiatis voluntatem pro 
facto. Cum corde pleno et gratissimo moriturus 
vos, illustrissimi domini, saluto.’’ 


Mr. Justin Huntty McCartruy has been 
for some time past engaged upon a History of 
the French Revolution, which will be published 
by Messrs. Chatto & Windus in four volumes, 
uniform with his father’s History of the Four 
Georges. The first two volumes are already in 
the press. 

Messrs. LoneMANS will publish shortly 
France and her Republic: a Record of Things 
seen and heard in the Centennial Year 1889, by 
Mr. W. H. Hurlbert, an American Catholic, 
well known as the author of Jrelind under 
Coercion. 

Messrs. SwAN SoNNENSCHEIN & Oo. will 
issue shortly The Life and Times of Robert Owen, 
in two volumes, by Lloyd Jones, edited, with 
—- of the author, by William Cavines 

ones. 


Messrs. WARD & Downey will publish 
immediately a new book by Mr. John Ashton, 
entitled Social Life under the Regency. It will 
be in two volumes, with numerous illustrations. 


THE next volume in the ‘‘ Eminent Women ”’ 
series will be Mary Shelley, written by Mrs, 
W. M. Rossetti. 


Messrs. DEAN & SON announce a new edition 
of Lieut.-Col. Knollys’s Shaw the Life-Guards- 
man, which will contain several new illustra- 
tions, and some hitherto unpublished matter 
relating to Shaw’s early life, which has been 
compiled by a relative from papers in the pos- 
session of the family. Among the illustrations 
will be a picture of the farmhouse in which 
Shaw was born. 


Messrs. SwAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. have 


in the press a translation (from the second 
French edition) of Roger de Guimps’s Life of 





Pestalozzi, by Mr. J. Russell, Mr. R. H. Quick 
is writing an introductory preface. The same 
publishers are just about to issue a second 
edition of Compayre’s History of Pedagogy, and 
a fifth edition of the Baroness von Biilow’s The 
Child and Child Nature. The increasing 
demand for such books on the theory of educa- 
tion seems to augur well for the future of 
teaching in this country. 

Messrs. TILLOTSON & Son, of Bolton—who 
claim to be the originators of the plan of 
publishing novels in a series of newspapers— 
have already made arrangements for 1891 with 
some sixteen authors, among whom we may 
mention Messrs. James Payn, Justin McCarthy, 
Robert Buchanan, 8S. Baring Gould, W. Clark 
Russell, Adeline Sergeant, Mrs, Alexander, 
Dora Russell, and the author of ‘ Molly 
Bawn.” 


Sir Henry PEEK has offered prizes of £60, 
£40, and £20, for the three best essays giving 
information as to the methods and regulations 
under which meals are given, either by the 
state or by voluntary agencies, to necessitous 
children in large centres of population in 
foreiga countries, The essays may be written 
in either English, French, or German, and 
should not exceed 40,000 words inlength. They 
must be sent in to the London Schools Dinner 
Association by April 30. 


Mrs, ALEXANDER IRELAND will lecture on 
“ Browning” at Toynbee Hall on Sunday 
evening next, January 26; and she is also to 
give a series of six lectures at Southport, 
during February and March, on the poet’s 
works. Dr. Furnivallis to open a discussion 
on Brownivg at the Hampstead Vestry Hall, 
Haverstock Hill, on February 4. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN have just issued the 
sixth and concluding volume of their cabinet 
edition of Col. Malleson’s History of the Indian 
Mutiny. It consists of four chapters dealing 
with the conduct of civil servants during the 
outbreak, largely expanded from the single 
chapter devoted to this subject in the original 
edition; together with notes on the native 
states (including Sindh), and the services of 
officers of the Indian Navy. In a pocket at the 
end is an excellent map of India, with the rail- 
ways, &c., brought down to date, and the 
names spelled (for the most part) as in the 
text. But the most valuable portion of this 
volume is the index, compiled by Mr. Frederic 
Pincott, revised from his index to the library 
edition, which has hitherto (we believe) been 
obtainable only as a separate work. It covers 
about 265 pages, and forms an alphabetical 
summary of the entire history so complete as 
to render it almost unnecessary to refer to the 
body of the work except for continuous read- 
ing. So long as Col. Malleson’s name survives 
as a military historian, we trust that Mr. 
Pincott’s will also live as a model index- 
maker. 


Correction. —The name of the translator of 
Ibsen’s Rosmersholm, reviewed in the ACADEMY 
of last week, was unfortunately misprinted, It 
should be ‘‘ Louis N. Parker.” 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Mr. Writt1AmM Morris contributes to the 
English Illustrated Magazine for February 4 
poem of some length, entitled ‘‘ The Hall and 
the Wood.” 


THE Art Review for February will contain 
two portraits of Robert Browning—from a 
photograph taken by Messrs. Cameron & Smith, 
and from the recent picture by Rudolf 
Lehmann. The same number will also contain 
an article on “‘ Emin Pasha,” by Dr. Felkin, 
and an article on ‘‘Matthew Arnold’s 
Meliorism,” by Prof. W. Minto. Among the 
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other contents will be papers on the German 
humorist poet, Victor von Scheffel, by Mr. T. 
W. Rolleston; and on Velazquez at the Royal 
Academy, by Hon. Gilbert Coleridge. Mr. 
William Sharp also contributes an elegiac poem 
on Browning. 


TuE forthcoming number of the Century will 
contain a descriptive paper on the Congo, 
by one of Stanley’s officers and the United 

’ States Commissioner. The article will be 
freely illustrated. 


TuE February number of the Bookworm will 
contain an article on ‘‘ The Rowfant Library,” 
accompanied by Mr. Du Maurier’s characteristic 
sketch of Mr. Fred Locker-Lampson. 


Mark TWAIN contributes a fairy story to the 
February St. Nicholas, entitled ‘‘A Wonderful 
Pair of Slippers,” with illustrations from 
photographs. The same number will also have 
a paper on ‘The Boys and Girls of China,” by 
Yan Phon Lee, illustrated by the author. 


THE Scots Magazine for February will contain 
an article by Sir George Douglas on some 
unpublished letters of Sir Walter Scott ; a paper 
on the land of the Burneses (Burns’s ances- 
tors), by W. J. O. Watt ; an account of Robert 
Browning’s funeral, by Miss E. R. Chapman; 
end an important contribution to the Scots 
Church question. 


THE forthcoming number of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine will contain an article by Mr. Alex- 
ander Gordon, on ‘' Examining a Scotch 
School,” which gives reminiscences of the days 
prior to the introduction of systematic govern- 
ment inspection and the School Board régime. 


THE Asiatic Quarterly Review, which has now 
commenced its ninth half-yearly volume, will 
henceforth be published by Messrs, Kegan 
Paul, Trexch, Tribner & Co. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


A MEETING wiil be held in the lodge of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, on Wednesday 
next, to consider the question of procuring 
a portrait of the late Bishop Lightfoot. 
We may add that the last portrait is that 
painted by Dr. Haswell, of Sunderland, to 
whom the bishop gave sittings just before his 
journey to Bournemouth. This is intended for 
the University of Durham. It represents him 
seated in a chair of antique design, with an 
illuminated volume open in his hands, 


THE Oxford University Dramatic Society have 
determined to produce Browning’s play of 
“‘ Strafford’ in the current term, in substitu- 
tion for Marlowe’s ‘‘Jew of Malta.” It is 
stated that Mr. Irving, of New College, will 
take the part of Strafford; while Mr. Alma 
Tadema has undertaken to design the scenery. 


Pror. PELHAM, the successor of Canon 
Rawlinson in the Camden chair of ancient 
history at Oxford, will deliver his public 
inaugural lecture on Wednesday next, January 
29. The subject he has chosen is ‘‘ The Im- 
perial Domains in their bearing on the His- 
tory of the Roman Empire.” It is understood 
that the delegates of the common university 
fund have decided to continue the readership 
in ancient history, vacant by his promotion. 


Pror. J. W. Hatzs, the newly appointed 
Clark lecturer in English literature at Trivity 
College, Cambridge, announces a course of six 
lectures during the present term on ‘‘ The 
Elizabethan Period, with special reference to 
Spenser and Shakspere.” 


In connexion with the Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate at Cambridge, Mr. J. Bass Mul- 
linger will deliver a course of twelve lectures 
during the present term upon ‘‘ The History of 
Education,” from the Renaissance down to 
the present time. 





| 1658). 


Pror. J. C. ApAmMs—who has held the 
Lowndes chair of astronomy at Cambridge 
since 1858—is prevented by his recent severe 
illness from lecturing during the present term. 


At the meeting of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society next Monday, Prof. Cayley will read a 
paper on ‘‘ Non-Euclidian Geometry.” 


It is worthy of record that no essays were 
sent in this year at Cambridge for either the 
Hulsean or the Burney Prize. 


AT a meeting of the Convocation of London 
University, held at Burlington House, on 
January 21, the following resolution, proposed 
by Mr, T. Tyler, was, after some debate, carried 
unanimously : 

‘*¢ That the proposal of the University for London 
Oommission that, under a new charter for this 
University, special powers and privileges should be 
conferred on certain institutions in or near London 
is incompatible with the fair and just treatment of 
the provincial colleges, and that the acceptance of 
this proposal would be detrimental alike to the 
interests of the provincial colleges and to those of 
the University itself.” 

Meanwhile, it is understosd that a scheme 
drawn up by the Senate, on the lines of the 
recommendations of the Commission, has been 
subsmitted to University and King’s Colleges, 
which bodies have requested aconference with 
the Senate on the subject. 


In consequence of the election of Prof. J. 
Ward to the principalship of Owens College, 
Manchester, a re-arrangement of the depart- 
ments of history and English literature has 
become necessary. The council, therefore, 
invite applications for the chair of history, and 
candidates are requested to state whether they 
are willing also to conduct classes in English 
literature, with such assistance as may be 
granted. 

The Registers of Wadham College, Oxford. 
Part I. 1613-1719. Edited, with Biographical 
Notes, by the Rev. R. B. Gardiner. (Bell.) 
Not only dutiful alumni of Oxford, but all 
genealogical inquirers, owe a debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Gardiner for undertaking for Wadham 
what Dr. Bloxam and Mr. C. W. Boase have 
already done for Magdalen and Exeter. Those 
who have at any time made use of the 
Admission Registers of St. Paul’s School will not 
need the assurance that the work has fallen into 
good hands. It is something to have the lists 
put into type, as the Oxford Historical Society 
has done for the early period of the university 
and Mr. Foster for more modern times. But 
Mr. Gardiner has achieved much more than this. 
In the first place, he had several lists before 
him ; and he wisely determined to combine all 
of them, and to set down every one whom he 
could find, in university or college records, as 
either matriculating, graduating, residing, or 
paying caution-money at Wadham. This 
catholic principle has enabled him to include 
the great name of Richard Bentley, who 
incorporated M.A. in 1689 as tutor to the son 
of Bishop Stillingfleet. In the second place, 
he has collected all the various entries (which 
in the case of some of the fellows are very 
numerous) under the first mention of each name, 
so that we are enabled to follow their academi- 
cal career. And lastly—what is, of course, the 
most important matter of all—he has added 
from extraneous sources, wherever possible, 
brief biographical notes, Herein, as anyone 
knows who may have attempted such work, 
infinite time and trouble may be spent without 
any results apparently commensurate. But we 
venture to think that Mr. Gardiner has been 
singularly successful, with that good fortune 
which not unfrequently rewards sound methods 
of investigation. We observe, however, that 
he does not attempt to identify John Pitt, one 
of the original fellows and fifth warden (1644- 
Is it not probable that he was of the 





family which afterwards gave to England two 
of her greatest statesmen? It is true that he 
is described as of Somerset, and “ pleb. fil. ”’; 
whereas the great Pitts were a Dorsetshire 
stock, and well connected even in early times. 
Their genealogy has been most elaborately 
traced by the late Sir Henry Yule in his notes 
to The Diary of William Hedges (Hakluyt 
Society, 1889). In the family tree there given 
we can find no place for Warden Pitt ; but, on 
the other hand, it seems more than a coinci- 
dence that he should have been succeeded, circ. 
1645, as rector of Blandford St. Mary, by the 
father of Governor Pitt anc. great-grandfather 
of Chatham. It is also notjunworthy of notice 
in this connexion that several members of the 
family, including the poet Christopher, were at 
Wadham in a later generation. Indeed, we find 
a Joseph Pitt, of Dorsetshire, ‘‘ gen. fil.,” 
matriculating in the second year after the 
foundation of the college (1615), though he 
likewise cannot be identified in Sir H. Yule’s 
family tree. But we have been led away from 
our main purpose, which is to congratulate 
Mr. Gardiner on the accomplishment of the 
first portion of his task. We decline to believe 
that he will not obtain sufficient encourage- 
ment to continue it; and we hope that he will 
also go on to publish those materials for a 
general history of the college which he has 
accumulated in the course of his researches, 
May his example induce some Oxford residents 
to print the similar MS. collections which they 
are known to have made! 








AN EPITAPH. 


** One name was Elizabeth, 
The other let it sleep in death.’’ 
(why pty ool Ewe pidn warpls* Exrpepey HBnv 
adv? boa xpnoropirus eyyudAike tHxn. 
telun & ev kelvos telvwv wdpa TouBov ed¢&w 
TAs dunrikins, THAGH os matpidos. 
J. CHuRTON COLLINS, 








OBITUARY. 


WE regret to record the death of the Rev. 
Aubrey L. Moore, dean of divinity at Magdalen 
College, and honorary canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. He was also tutor at more than one 
college; and since 1881 he had lectured on 
ecclesiastical history as deputy for Canon Bright. 
To the outer world he was best known by 
Science and the Faith, published early last year, 
which mainly consists of reviews reprinted 
from the Guardian and the Quarterly. He also 
published several sermons and addresses ; and 
the recent volume, entitled Zuaw Mundi (John 
Murray) contains a paper by him on ‘‘ The 
Christian Doctrine of God.” Mr. Moore’s 
interest in all speculative questions was very 
keen ; but he deserves especially to be remem- 
bered for his bold and liberal efforts to reconcile 
the doctrines of evolution with orthodox 
theology. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Jewish Quarterly Review for January 
presents a varied and attractive bill of fare. 
Theology proper is represented by the intro- 
ductory paper on 8S. R. Hirsch, an eminent 
reviver of histcrical Judaism. Mr. Schechter 
draws a curious parallel between Boswell and 
an admiring disciple of Rabbi Jacob the Levite 
(fifteenth century), better known as Maharil, 
who excused his interest in trifling details by 
precisely the same Rabbinical explanation of 
the Psalm-passage, ‘‘ His leaf also shall not 
wither,” as our Boswell quotes in his intro- 
duction to the Life of Johnson. Mr. Monte- 
fiore, in an elaborate and thoughtful essay, 
traces ‘‘Many Moods in the Hebrew Scrip- 
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tures”; and also gives a valuable notice o 
Prof. W. R. Smith’s Religion of the Semites— 
valuable, not for the criticism of these lectures, 
but as an intelligent and helpful survey of an 
admirably constructed, but difficult, book. Dr. 
Harris answers the question: “‘ Are the Jews 
a Nation To-day?” in the negative. Mr. 
Abrahams illustrates the saying: ‘‘ Marriages 
are made in Heaven,” from the Midrash. Mr. 
Strong reviews Jacobs’s Fables of Aesop, already 
noticed in the AcaADEMY; Mr. Simmons 
Prof. Margoliouth’s scholarly edition of Jephet 
on Daniel in the Anecdota Oxoniensia. Nor 
have we exhausted the contents of these ex- 
cellent ‘‘ Notes and Discussions.” Dr. 
Neubauer concludes with a ‘‘ post-Biblical 
Bibliography ” for 1888-1889. 


** Le Livre est mort: vive Le Livre Moderne!” 
is such an exceedingly obvious remark that it 
would be wicked not to makeit. ‘‘Do make it: 
it is humanity to make it,” as a famous person 
said. Le Livre Moderne is a very pretty little 
periodical—indeed, much daintier and more 
coquettish than its predecessor. We own, as 
we have owned before, that we rather miss 
the solid dishes of literature proper. But, 
though some almost unnecessary apology is 
made for the difficulties of the start, there is 
plenty of readable and interesting matter even 
in this first number; while the get-up is 
capital, The paper is particularly good, the 
type agreeable, the initial letters well- 
designed, the wrapper in good taste; and 
there are two famous full-page etchings. One 
gives us a bust of M. Uzanne himself detached 
upon a fond which seems to be a shower of 
roses, so that the body of the editor appears to 
be undergoing the same pleasant process of 
translation as the soul of Faust. The other is a 
composite series of vignettes of ‘‘ Les Lectrices 
i Travers les Ages,” with some facsimile verses 
to match by M. Jean Richepin. Altogether, a 
most elegant little thing in periodicals, 








THE LANGUAGE OF MITANNI. 


Amone the cuneiform tablets discovered at 
Tel el-Amarna, and now at Berlin, is a long 
letter from Dusratta, king of Mitanni, the 
Nahrina of the Egyptians, written in the native 
language of the country. The language is a 
peculiar one, and totally different from that 
of the letter of Tarkhundara(ba), king of 
Arzapi, about which I wrote to the AcADEMY 
a year ago, and which I conjectured to be a 
Hittite dialect. If this conjecture be right, the 
language of Mitanni will throw no light on 
the language of the Hittite hieroglyphs. 

The letter of Dusratta has been published by 
Messrs, Winckler and Abel in their Mittheilungen 
aus den orientalischen Sammlungen, part i. As 
in Vannic, the vowels are expressed in it by 
separate characters, and there is the same con- 
fusion between the dentals d and ¢ as in the 
Assyrian letters of the king of Mitanni. The 
grammatical forms are distinguished by suffixes, 
most of which terminate in a nasal; and forms 
which agree with one another are provided with 
the same suffixes. There seems to be but little 
distinction between the noun and the verb; 
thus, when the suffix -man is attached to the 
noun, we find it attached also to the verb 
mannimma-man, ** he sent.” 

Among the deities invoked by Dusratta are 
the Babylonian E4-sarri, ‘‘ Ea the king”; Istar 
of ‘‘Ninua” or Nineveh; Aménu or Amen, 
“the god of my brother,” the Egyptian 
monarch ; and Tessubbe or Tessupa, who corre- 
sponds to the Rimmon or Air-god of the 
Assyrian texts of Dusratta. Now, in a tablet 
published by Dr. Bezold, Tessub or Tessup is 
stated to be the name of Rimmon among the 
“Su”; and, as I have lately pointed out, the 
name is the same as that of Tesba(s), under 





which the god Rimmon is known in the Vannic 
inscriptions. By the language of the ‘Su is 
meant the language of the district which, as 
Dr. Strassmaier has shown, was called ‘Suri or 
‘Suriti, and answered, as we now see, to the 
country termed Nahri by the Assyrians, and 
Nahrina by the Egyptians. Perhaps the name 
survived in that of the city ‘Suru on the 
Euphrates. Whether the language of Mitanni 
was related to that of the Vannic inscriptions 
time will show. 

An Egyptian scarab, first published by 
Brugsch, informs us that in the tenth year of 
the Egyptian king Amenophis III. Kirkipa, 
the daughter of Satarna, king of Nahrina, was 
sent to Egypt along with 317 other ladies. 
The name of Satarna occurs in a mutilated 
passage of the letter of Dusratta, from which 
we gather that he was the father and prede- 
cessor of Dusratta. The latter tells us that 
‘my father Suttarna” sent his sister to the 
Egyptian sovereign. From a later part of the 
letter, as well as from another letter in the 
Assyrian language, we learn that the name of 
the sister was Artatama. Could this have been 
the native name of the queen of Amenophis III., 
called Teie by the Egyptians ? 

The Mitannian word corresponding to the 
Assyrian akhat, ‘‘ sister,” is ammat-ippi. Other 
words signifying relationship terminate in the 
same suffix, as sen-ippi, ‘brother ”; atta-ippi, 
‘ father ”; attart-ippi, ‘ grandfather” (?); sd/a- 
ippi, *‘ daughter.” The same suffix has also 
a gentilic sense, as in Nimmdrias Mizirre-pi-nes, 
‘*Neb-m4i-Ra the Egyptian,” and, further, 
denotes agency. Thus we find Asdli-nnan 
dubsarr-ippi-u, ‘‘ As’ali my secretary”; and 
passi-d-khe-ippi, ‘‘a messenger,’ by the side 
of passi-d-khe-na, ‘‘ messengers.” It throws 
light on the name of Aleppo—Khalip or Khilbu 
in Egyptian, and Khalman in Assyrian—which, 
as has long been recognised, must be a deri- 
vative from the name of the river Khal-os. 
Since both -ippi and -man are common suffixes 
in the language of Mitanni, while -ippi has 
a gentilic sense, there is no longer any difficulty 
in understanding how the city of Aleppo drew 
its name from the river on which it stood or in 
explaining the form which it has in Assyrian. 

A. H. SAYoE, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


EYTON’S MSS. IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
London : Jan, 22, 1890. 

I very greatly regret that some words in the 
preface to the third volume of my Feudal His- 
tory of Derbyshire recently issued should have 
received a construction which I had no inten- 
tion of giving to them, and which I am sorry 
to hear has caused pain to an honourable body 
of men for whom I have ever held the highest 
respect. 

In the course of writing that work I have 
had frequently to consult the MSS. of the late 
Robert Eyton, the historian of Shropshire, now 
in the British Museum, which are of the 
greatest value to everyone dealing with early 
baronial history. The chief value of these 
MSS. consists in the collection of data for 
founding a great chronology of Anglo-Norman 
times. With this object Eyton collected the 
names of the witnesses to many early Ts, 
giving also the itineraries of the kings ; and he 
arranged these names in certain tables, so that 
the date of a charter attested by any of these 
witnesses can be approximately ascertained. 

Unfortunately, there is the greatest difficulty 
in utilising these MSS., from several causes. 
It is necessary to understand the system of 
references and cross-references which Eyton 
himself adopted, as wellas the method of the 
tables, which have the prima facie appearance 
of a cryptogram. For some time I 
failed in trying to work this complex 
machine, and I could obtain no help from any 
of those to whom I have been frequently 
indebted for literary assistance. I, therefore, 
with the indulgence of the officers at the 
Museum, who allowed me to use the whole of 
these MSS. at once, set myself to discover 
Eyton’s methods and the meaning of his 
hieroglyphs. I was fortunately successful ; 
but I found that the difficulties I had met with 
arose from the fact that the MSS. have been 
deranged rather than arranged. The present 
arrangement is not that of Eyton himself. 
Some of the volumes have been renumbered, so 
that the references and cross-references do not 
tally. Others are composed of independent 
MSS., improperly bound up together. Worst 
of all, some of the most important MSS. are 
altogether missing; hence the difficulty in 
discovering Eyton’s method, and in utilising it. 
For example, in Add. MS. 31,937, which con- 
sists of a comparative view of the charters of 
the reign of Henry II., it is stated that there 
was ‘‘ an index of witnesses, and with notes as to 
their various dates, and reasons for assigning 
the same.” This index is missing. Folio 197, 
Add. MS, 31,936 shows that MS. No. XI. of 
Eyton’s own numbering is gone, and in its 
place a printed book is given, which, of course, 
does not supply Eyton’s references. 

I constructed for myself a plan of the MSS. 
as they existed in Eyton’s time, which I 
drew up in parallel figures with the present 
arrangement ; and, thinking that others would 
be glad to avail themselves of my labours, I 
printed a full account in the preface 


of v4 
. Feudal History of Derbyshire, a copy of whi 
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is now at the British Museum with Mr. Eyton’s 
MSS. for public use. In doing so, I wrote : 


‘Tt seems incredible, but the present arrangement 
of the volumes would appear to have been adopted 
to hide the Josses which have been sustained.” 


These are the words complained of. I have 
always understood, and I believe it is a fact 
well-known, that Eyton’s MSS. came to the 
British Museum in their present condition. 
Assuredly, I had not the remotest intention of 
making the Museum authorities responsible 
either for their arrangement or for the losses. 
I have always felt and expressed my gratitude 
for the admirable manner in which MSS. are 
there kept and made accessible to the public — 
a system which compares favourably with that 
adopted in any other library in England or on 
the Continent that I am acquainted with. I 
hope, therefore, you will allow me to free 
myself from the charge of having written one 
word in disparagement of the British Museum. 

Pym YEATMAN. 








SCE SIDEFULLE,=scTA. SATIVOLA.=SAINT 
SIDWELL. 
Wynfrid, Clevedon : Jan. 20, 1899. 

Outside the east gate of the city of Exeter 
extends a large, ancient, and populous suburban 
parish, known as St. Sidwell’s. It is divided 
throughout by a street which, in popular 
speech, is known by that name. It is long, 
straight, and very wide; such as are seen in 
western towns, which were ancient markets, 
and which formerly had a row of shambles 
through the centre, with the width of the street 
suddenly contracted at each end. 

The first of the above three forms of the 
name is no doubt the original one. It is so 
found in the Anglo-Saxon catalogue of the 

ves of saints in England, printed in Dr. 
Frickee’s Dissertatio Epistolaris (p. 120). In 
Bishop Leofric’s account of the alienated lands 
which he reclaimed to his cathedral, it is 
‘‘sidefullan hiwisc” (Earle, Land Charters, 
p. 249; Codex Dipl., no. 940; Thorpe, 
Dipl., Pp 428), This local dedication is 
believed to be the only original one at the 
place of her martyrdom. Within the last 
ten years has been destroyed a remarkable 
old building, known as her well—a rough, 
beehive-shaped building, of large size for such 
& purpose, and probably the most ancient piece 
of masonry at Exeter. It has given place to a 
row of small brick cottages. It may have been 
a “‘gunshot”’ (old style) from the church, at a 
spot formerly called ‘‘ Lion’s Holt.” 

The second form, ‘‘ Sativola,” may be called 
the liturgical or cartular form. So she seems 
to have been commemorated in Exeter 
Cathedral. So, in the list of reliques in Bishop 
Leofric’s Missal (Warren’s Introd., lxii., and 
his correction to p. 5 in his Index of Proper 
Names). At Laneast, Cornwall, the dedication 
is ‘SS. Welvela and Sativola,”’ where the second 
is believed to have been an aftergraft upon the 
Celtic dedication, arising from a proprietary 
interest of the bishops of Exeter through 
Launceston. 

The third is the now current form of the 
name. Some have discredited the legend by 
attributing the origin of the name to the 
mediaeval rebus of a scythe and a well, instead 
of the rebus to the name. 

The inhabitants of this parish have some- 
times shown a semi-belligerent spirit, and have 
been called ‘‘The Grecians.” About seventy 
years ago they attempted to revive some 
ancient market rights which they thought 
they possessed, and actually pitched paniers of 
country produce, when the Mayor, with his 
swordbearer and staff of officers, issued from 
the city and made prize of them. 

This dedication, St. Sidwell, formed a part 





of the argument of a paper which I had the 
honour to read to the Royal Archaeological 
Institute, in 1873 (‘‘ Celt and Teuton in 
Exeter,” Archeol. Journal. vol. xxx.). Among 
my audience was Mr. E. A. Freeman, who with 
great liberality favoured it with much approval, 
which he also continued in the second of his 
papers on “‘ King Ine,” in 1874. But he sug- 
gests that, as it showed the presence of Teutons, 
before any record that the Saxon conquest had 
advanced so far westward, there must have been 
an earlier unrecorded penetration of Damnonia. 
I have in store a different explanation, which I 
hope to get into print shortly. The late Mr. 
J. R. Green included the substance of the paper 
in The Making of England. 
THOMAS KERSLAKE. 








OLD HIGH-GERMAN GLOSSES IN THE VATICAN, 
London: Jan. 20, 1890. 

In the ACADEmy for January 18 (p. 46, col. 3) 
I said that, so far as I could ascertain, the 
glosses in Palatine 242 and in Palatine 288 had 
not appeared in print. After a proof of my 
paper had been signed for press and returned 
to the editor, I heard from Prof. Napier that 
he had just found that the glosses in Palatine 
288 had been published by Reizenstein in 
Germania, vol. xxxi., p. 331. And to-day I 
learned from a postcard, sent by Prof. Stein- 
meyer to Prof. Napier, and kindly forwarded 
by the latter to me, that most of the glosses 
which I printed from Palatine 242 had been 
published by Cardinal Mai, in his Spicilegium 
Romanum, ix. 29, and reprinted from Mai’s 
book in Steinmeyer and Sievers’s Die Althoch- 
deutschen Glossen, i. 719. Mai omits seven of 
the glosses printed in the ACADEMY (ubi supra), 
and his transcripts are not always correct. On 
the other hand, he gives three glosses which I 


overlooked, namely: Falsarium, erraticum 
errare, lugenare; Non tam nols s0 (ilo; 
Canones Kerehtida. It is probable that 


Bartsch’s recent edition of these glosses in 
the appendix to his Beschreibung der altd, 
Handschriften in Heidelberg (1887)—a work 
which I have not yet seen—is both complete 
and accurate. 
WHITLEY STOKES. 

Corrigendum.—In the AcADEMyY for Jan. 18, 

1890, p. 46, col. 2,1. 40, for sg.” read “ e.g.” 








“RAGMAN,” ** RAGMAN-ROLL,” 
London : January 18, 1890. 


I hesitate to accept Sir James Ramsay’s view 
that ‘‘ragman” meant a deed-poll as dis. 
tinguished from an indenture, because of the 
expression indenturae ragmannicae quoted by 
Jamieson from Fordun. Of course this might 
be an inaccurate use; but it seems easier to 
suppose that the wider use, as applied to any 
sort of formal document, is earlier than its 
various limited uses. A quotation of 1399 in 
Du Cange speaks of ‘‘ raggemans sive Blank 
Charters”; and the Scotch writers of the 
fifteenth century use the word freely in the 
sense of ‘‘ written engagement.” 

Is it possible, after all, that ragman as applied 
to deeds and the like may have been originally 
a jocular designation, connected with the sense 
‘‘chiffonnier”? This is the view I have 
hitherto taken, and there are certainly instances 
of terms of humourous origin coming into 
regular official use ; one good example is the 
‘“* budget” of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Still I should feel more satistied if an etymon 
could be found for ragman, yielding the sense 
of ‘‘deed ” or ‘‘ written parchment” directly. 
Sir James Ramsay’s suggestion, that ragman- 
roll is to ragman as indenture- roll to indenture, 
sounds plausible, though I am not yet con- 
vinced that it is correct. 

HENRY BRADLEY. 








“THE LANGUAGE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.” 
Butler’s Cross: Jan. 18, 1890, 

While thanking Mr. Drummond for his 

appreciative review of The Language of the New 

Testament, I may be allowed to say that the 

title which he thinks too wide was chosen 

because the author “ attempted something less 

and something more” than an elementary 

ar. It was intended to cover a second 

Part left ready for press, which I hope may 
shortly appear. In this there is 


‘‘an attempt to distinguish how far each writer 
(or each school or group of writers) shares in the 
special characteristics of Hellenistic or Biblical 
Greck, how farhe has marked linguistic features 
of his own.” 


G. A. Simcox. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SUNDAY, Jan. 26, 4 Pz. South Place Institute: 
** National Life and Thought in Roumania, Bosnia, 
iiesmeqevina, and Novi-Bazar,”’ by Mr. A. R, 
Fairfield. 

MONDAY, Jan, 27, 4 p.m. Royal Academy: Demon- 
i, “The Upper Limb,” IL, by Prof. J. 


5p.m, London Institution : ‘* Electrical Forces,” 
by Prof. A. W. Riicker. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “Roman Architec- 
ture,” I., by Mr. G. Aitchison. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “The 
Electromagnet,” II., by Prof. Silvanus P, Thomp- 
son, 


TUSSDAY, Jan. 28,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Post-Darwinian Period,’ If., by Prof. G@ J. 
Romanes. 

8 p.m. Oivil Engineers: Discussion. * Recent 
Dock Extensions at Liverpool,” by Mr. G. F. 
Lyster; *’ Bara at the Mouths of Tidal Estuaries,” 
by Mr. W. H. Wheeler. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘The Relation of the 
ine Arts to the Applied Arts,” by Mr. Eiward 0. 

ns. 

830 p.m. Anthropological: Annual General 
Meeting; Report of Council; Presidential Address ; 
Election of New Oouncil, 

WEDNESDAY, Jan. 29,4p.m. Royal Academy: Demon- 
stration, ‘The Neck and Head,” by Prof. J. 
Marshall. 

8p.m, Cymmrodorion: “Scientific Farming as 
applied to Wales,” by Prof. Dobbie. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: *The Utilisation of 
Blast-Furnace Slag,” by Mr. Gilbert rave. 

THuRSDAY, Jan. 30,3p.m. Royal Institution: * Scul 
te = Relation to the Age,” II., by Mr. EH. g. 

u » 


7v.m. London Institution: “‘ Mendelssohn and 
his ‘ Lieder ohne Worte,’’’ by Mr. Walter Macfarren. 
8p.m. Royal Academy: * The Laurentine Villa 
of Pliny the Younger,” y ae. G. Aitchison. 
y' 


Feipay, Jan. 31, 4 i Academy: Demon- 
stration, “The Figure in Action,” py Prof. J. 
Marshall. 


9 p.m. Royal Institution: “Smokeless Ex- 
plosives,” by Sir Frederick Abel. 
SaTurpay, Feb. 1,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The 
Natural History of the Horse and of its Extinct 
and Existing Allies,” II., by Prof. Flower. 





SCIENCE. 


SOME BOOKS ON ANCIENT HISTORY. 


THE subjects of this notice illustrate both the 
minute study of narrow fields which is 
characteristic of this generation, and 
the rarer ability of co-ordinating the results 
of those studies. In one sense—and not at all 
a contemptuous one—the industrious students 
of a particular island or province, of a special 
tax or a special campaign, are hewers of wood 
and drawers of water in the service of his- 
torians proper. The historian has it for his 
business to bring out the salient features of 
the age he deals with, to preserve historical 
perspective, and to give little space to little 
points. But he is glad to rely for materials on 
writers of a different stamp, and to feel that, 
if he dismisses a subject with a few lines, those 
few lines are at least right and rest on a full 
treatment by a specialist. 

An immense quantity of special discussions 
has gone to the masterly survey of two im- 
portant periods of Greek History which Adolf 
Holm gives us in his new volume ((Griechische 
Geschichte Von A. Holm. Zweiter Band. 
Berlin: Calvary; London: Nutt). Herr Holm 
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here carries his history down to the end of the 
Peloponnesian War. ‘Till he arrives at the 
account of the Athenian empire, he has hardly 
reached the period at which inscriptions begin 
to yield valuable evidence, but is still gleaning 
in the well-searched field of our literary 
authorities. But he is not too late to find a 
few fresh ears of corn for his own sheaf. And 
—metaphor apart—his new chapters have the 
same merits which commended his first volume 
to the history-loving public. His style is 
perhaps more compressed than it was. There 
is so much to be told, and _ it has all to be told 
in four volumes; but the German is still easy to 
read, and space is still found in the notes for 
ample references to modern authorities on 
disputed matters. Among these we are glad to 
find our countrymen Sir George Cox, Mr. 
Hicks, and Mr. Watkiss Lloyd. Here and 
there we notice little errors which have 
escaped revision. We do not know what is the 
authority for saying (p. 402) that the Athenians 
expected in 428 B.C. to raise two hundred 
talents by an Eisphora. It is certainly not 
Thucydides, 3, 19. The cry of Gorgo(Hdt, 
v. 51)—Tdrep, diapbepér ce 5 feivos—hardly 
meant: ‘“‘Wenn du nicht weggehst, Vater, 
wird dich der Fremde zu Grunde richten.” 
BiapGepéer is surely “will corrupt you.” The 
Pythian priestess was Perialla, not Periallos. 
P, 282 seems to confuse the great Miltiades 
with his uncle. The notes on chap. 24 have 
evidently fallen into some disorder. But the 
author’s careful application of geographical 
explanations to historical facts deserves to win 
oblivion for many such slips. The relation to 
each other of the actions at Thermopylae and 
at Artemision has never been more clearly put. 
It is an interesting and plausible suggestion 
that after Mykale the Persians began to con- 
struct «a ‘‘Grenzschutz” of buffer-states 
between themselves and the Greeks, placing 
friendly tyrants no longer on the coast of Asia 
Minor, but just inland, e.g. in the towns given 
to Gongylos, Themistokles, or the family of 
Demaratos. About Themistokles himself, as 
about Aristeides, Holm recalls us from accepted 
theories to facts. There is nothing, as he says, 
to show that Themistokles was specially demo- 
cratic or Aristeides specially conservative in 
views. Both were Liberals, if we can trust the 
scanty record of their acts. But when we come 
to the question: Why Themistokles was 
banished, Holm, in his turn, begins to 
theorise: ‘‘ Because he would not submit to the 
traditional authority of the leading Liberal 
houses.”” Nor can we follow him in ein 
the old view that maritime activity an 
democracy went together. He says that the 
British fleet did not alter our constitution, and 
that the United States keep wo fleet of im- 
portance. But here he forgets the difference of 
size between the United States—or even Great 
Britain—and the tiny commonwealths of 
Hellas. Maritime activity affected a whole 
Greek commonwealth: it only touches the 
fringe of a great modern state. He cites 
Duncker for the view that the use of the lot at 
elections was not always a democratic measure, 
but was sometimes a protection or compensa- 
tion to aristocrats, who would otherwise have 
had no chance. But, as a matter of fact, was 
not the suggestion made earlier by Miiller- 
Striibing? The account of the Akropolis 
embodies the last results of excavation, and the 
theories of Milchhéfer and Lolling. But with 
all his control of new material Herr Holm 
resists temptations to alter the old lines of 
history, or to recast our verdicts upon the great 
authors. His Herodotus is the Herodotus 
whom so many generations of scholars have 
loved. His Perikles is still a man of high 
aspirations and of great capacity. The attacks 
of Pflugk-Harttung on Perikles’s mili 
ability (see ACADEMY, March 7, 1885) seem to 





find little favour in Herr Holm’s eyes. To | We can see the distress of Athens in the worst 


sum up, he has read himself full, and the 
stream of knowledge which he pours out tears 
up no landmarks, but flows clear, deep, and 
well-ordered, 


Passing to single parts of the Greek world, 
we take upa little volume of studies on pre- 
historic Sicily (Fragen der <iltesten Geschichte 
Siciliens. Von 8. Heisterbergk. Berlin: 
Calvary; London: Nutt.) The passion which 
attracts inquirers towards the unknowable, 
and the skill which makes baseless hypotheses 
look plausible, are the most noticeable 
features init. Its interest is rather narrow, 
and its conclusions are hypothetical in the 
highest degree. They hang together in a sort 
of sorites-argument, and no one link in the 
chain is even approximately sure. We think 
we may pass over Herr Heisterbergk’s attempts 
at finding evidence, and merely indicate his 
conclusions or assumptions. The theory 
which looks most plausible on a second read- 
ing is that which (as suggested somewhat 
differently in the last century by D’Orville) 
brings the names Trinacria and Thrinacia 
into connexion with the name of the Sicilian 
town Trinacia. The occurrence of the latter 
suggested to the Greeks that the mysterious 
Thrinacia of the Odyssey was to be found in 
Sicily; it was therefore assumed that 
Thrinacia was the primitive name of Sicily, and 
it was presently shaped by a sort of Volksety- 
mologie into the anomalous form Trinacria. 
Next, there is a series of speculations which 
start from the river Sicanus. That river was 
not in Spain, as Thucydides said (vi. 2); it was 
in Sicily and near Agrigentum. The district 
Sicania, around Agrigentum, meant therefore 
merely the district of that river; it was a geo- 
graphical, not an ethnographical, title. But, if 
so, it must have been ariver of some size—i,e., 
it must have been either the Himera or the 
Halycus, and a change of name must have 
taken place. But there are already traces of 
another old name for the Halycus; therefore, 
it was the Himera, Then the name of Sicani 
was extended, just as the name of dwellers 
on the Iberus became by degrees a name for 
all Spaniards; but the whole island cannot have 
been in the oldest days inhabited by a race 
called Sicani. It follows, too, that there can- 
not have been a people of Sicani either in 
Spain or in Italy. The ‘icani (in the earliest 
sense) can only have been an accidentally dis- 
tinguished part of the stock of either Elymi or 
Siculi; and, as they are less likely to have 
been Siculi, they must have been Elymi. The 
Elymi were in the island first; the Siculi 
came later, and drove the already settled 
Phoenicians from many islets and promontories. 
It is evident that these theories have many 
more objections to face than their mere want 
of probability. It is enough to mention one— 
their incompatibility with the positive assertion 
of Thucydides, 


Far more solidly based is our present in- 
formation about the island of Delos (De Deli 
Insulae Rebus scripsit Valerianus de Schoeffer. 
Berlin : Calvary; London: Nutt). The Sibyl 
who declared, "Esra: cad Sduos &upuos, eoetra AjAos 
&indos, can never have foreseen the revival ot 
interest in Greek paganism and the bodily resur- 
rection of so many remains of the sacred island. 
Thanks chiefly to the labours of the French 
commission in Delos (of which Prof. Jebb gave 
an account in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, i.), 
we now know a great deal about the affairs of 
that little rock which twice played:so impor- 
tant a part in the Aegean waters. Yet, if our 
knowledge is considerable in one sense, it is 
very limited in another. We can draw u 
inventories of the precious objects which the 
temples contained. We know who gave the 
golden wreaths, and how much each weighed. 





years of the Poloponnesian War reflected in the 
diminished weight of her golden offering. We 
can tabulate the sources of income and the 
items of expenditure of the sacred funds of the 
island. We know how and by whom they 
were administered. The farms which be- 
longed to the great temple begin at one time 
to bring in less than before, and we can follow 
Herr Schoeffer in conjecturing that it was the 
disposal of the dead in Rhenea instead of 
Delos which was beginning to occupy the land 
in Rhenea which might have been used for 
cultivation. We can see how buildings and 
house-rents rose in value when the Romans 
were creating a new position for Delos—rents 
always rise with commercial prosperity; and 
the second great period of Delos was 
a period of commercial prosperity. But, 
on the other hand, we have not the 
means of following, except by conjecture, 
the foreign policy of Delos. The ex- 
ternal history is too imperfect. Nothing 
could be more interesting than to watch the 
worldly wisdom of these religious centres—these 
pagan popedoms, if we may be allowed the 
phrase; but we have seldom the means of 
doing so for Delos, for Delphi, or for any other 
centre. What again had the Delians done to 
the Athenians that the latter should remove 
them entirely from their land in 422 B.c.? How 
could so small a population, living in an island, 
prove dangerous to the lords of the sea? Was 
it a case of genuine superstition at Athens—the 
wish to keep Apollo on the Athenian side? Or 
were the Athenians trying to make much of 
one god because another would not 
have them, preparing to magnify Apollo of 
Delos because Apollo of Delphi did not dis- 
guise his hostility? We may roughly divide 
the historical times of Delian greatness into two 
periods—the religious and the commercial. 
Yet in the first period, whether under Athenian 
or under native administration of his temple, 
Apollo shared his island with many other 
deities; and, in the second period, when com- 


smerce gave Delos its life, religion was not 


neglected. The merchants worshipped each the 
god of his country. They have left records of 
offerings, and the usual Italian tendency towards 
collegia shows itself in the groups of Italians or 
Roman: who united to do honour to Hermes 
(Mercurius). After the Mithradatic War, how- 
ever, and the two-fold sack of Delos, Apollo 
seems to have reigned alone. No inscription 
thenceforth makes mention of any foreign god. 

Herr Schoeffer has discussed fully and carefully 
whatever is recorded of Delian history, and 
also the conjectures to which the numerous in- 
scriptions found on the island have given rise ; 
and he has the advantage of using many in- 
scriptions which are not yet published. We 
can now trace the story—from the allusion in 
Homer, and the alleged burnt offering of Datis 
the Mede, to the last offering of all, that made 
by Julian’s orders when he was starting to in- 
vade Persia—with a sense that we are more at 
home in the temple than earlier students can 
ever have felt. Herr Schoeffer’s account is only 
defective in that it does not make any attempt 
to estimate the services of such a centre as 
Delos to Greek unity, and that it tells us 
nothing of the topography of the island. We 
cannot remember that he ever mentions whether 
Delos had a harbour. 

The careful working-up of non-literary 
material which has taken place of late years 
has made it possible to control and check the 
obiter dicta, and even the positive affirmations 
of classical authors, to a degree which the 
scholars of a bygone generation would have 
thought out of the question. On dates and on 


administrative details generally—points on 
which it is but natural for human beings to ge 
wrong, and almost impossible for them to 
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always right, we have acquired important 
ae of ameation, In the pamphlet, for in- 
stance, which Dr. Ohnesorge has written on 
Die roemische Provinz-Liste von 297 (Teil i., Duis- 
burg: Mendelssohn), the author has to correct 
the occasional sayings of Zosimus and 
Ammianus Marcellinus, in his task of champion- 
ing a view put forward in 1862 by Mommsen, 
but left by Mommsen without full justification— 
that whatis called the ‘‘ Veronese list” contains 
a tolerably correct enumeration of the Roman 
provinces as they stood under Diocletian. The 
arrangement of praefectures and dioceses, the 
crumbling into little bits of the older provinces, 
is practically the work of Diocletian, and not, 
as was formerly argued, of Constantine. Dr. 
Ohnesorge proposes presently to resume his 
task and maintain the accuracy of the date, 
A.D. 297, assigned by Mommsen to the list 
itself. 


There is none of the interest of a continuous 
story about M. Pallu de Lessert’s very pains- 
taking study of Numidian affairs. (Les Fastes 
de la Numidie sous le Domination Romaine. Par 
A. Pallu de Lessert. Constantine: A. Braham.) 
We are not even given the opportunity of 
following in any one view the administrative 
history of Numidia. It is no part of the 
author’s plan to trace in any connected way the 
changes in that administration. We have to 
pick up the history in bits as we go along. 
All that he supplies is the series of provincial 
governors, in so far as it can be reconstructed 
from records of one sort and another. In the 
task of,reconstruction he attains a larger measure 
of success than might;have been thought likely ; 
and it is surprising to see how many points of 
contact with political and literary history he is 
able to indicate. One such is the apparent 
reference in the bilinguial inscription of Vaison, 
to the oracle given at Apamea, which made the 
fortune of Julia Domna—a curious link between 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, as the inscription 
was very possibly cut by order of Sextus 
Varius Marcellus, sometime praeses of Numidia, 
nephew by marriage of the Emperor Sep- 
timus Severus. Like other works of the same 
kind, these Fasti have the advantage of serving 
as an introduction to the study of epigraphy. 
It is the author’s way to give in full the text of 
the inscriptions in which the memory of so 
many governors is enshrined, and it will be the 
reader’s own fault if he fail to pick up a useful 
knowledge of abbreviations and conventional 
signs. M. Pallu de Lessert knows a great deal 
about Roman Africa, on which subject indeed 
he has made some name by earlier writings ; 
and he is laudably careful not to mix up what 
he knows with what he thinks. Many more 
names of governors are found than can be with 
certainty inserted into a chronological list ; and 
it is wise not to feel too sure that in the in- 
scription which appears in the C./.Z., viii. as No. 
1031, we have a trace of the presence in Africa 
of the historian Vellius Paterculus. Itis hard to 
correlate the inscriptions and the other docu- 
ments, and nothing is gained by cutting such Gor- 
dian knots. We should like to know, more fully 
than our compiler tells us, on what evidence he 
identifies the governor C. Fuficius Fango with 
the Frangones of Cic. Att. 14-10; and we must 
urge that Greek words should be more carefully 
= than those which occur on pp. 13, 
127. 








SOME BOOKS UN CHEMISTRY. 


Watts’s Dictionary of Chemistry. By M. M. P. 
Muir and H. F. Morley. Vol.ii. (Longmans.) 
In our notice of the first volume of this second 
edition of Watts’s Dictionary we discussed the 
chief points in which this ‘‘ revised and entirely 
rewritten” work differs from the original. 
There is no doubt that its extreme condensa- 


as a book of reference. In this second volume 
some help is furnished towards the decipher- 
ment of the numerous hieroglyphs which 
crowd each page, by means of a cardboard 
slip printed on both sides with explanations of 
the chief abbreviations employed. This slip is 
attached to the binding by means of a silk 
ribbon, and can be moved from one part of 
the work to another. The present volume 
extends from ‘‘ chenocholic acid ” to *‘ indigo.” 
Besides numerous important articles and minor 
paragraphs by the editors, there are several 
special contributions by other chemists. One 
of these, entitled ‘‘ Crystallization,” is curiously 
misnamed, for it is in the main a concise paper 
on crystallography. Some of these special 
contributions, if brief, are yet full of condensed 
information. They are, moreover, well up to 
date. Amongst them we may name “ Relative 
Densities,” by Miss Ida Freund, of Newn- 
ham; ‘‘Cinchona Bark,’’ by David Howard; 
‘* Haemoglobin,” by Dr. Halliburton; ‘‘ Choles- 
terin,” by Dr. G. McGowan; ‘‘ Fermentation,” 
by Dr. 8. Rideal; ‘‘ Dextrin,”’ by C. O'Sullivan, 
F.R.S.; and ‘‘ Formic Acid,” by V. H. Veley. 


Handwérterbuch der Chemie. By Dr. A. 
Ladenburg. VII Band, (Breslau: Trewendt.) 
The seventh volume of this Dictionary of 
Chewistry is now complete. The last and most 
important article in it, which is occupied with 
naphthalin and its derivatives, extends to 
more than 220 pages, while the list of refer- 
ences to papers and researches on this group 
of compounds includes no fewer than 1175 
separate entries. Other important subjects 
treated in the present volume are—magnesium, 
manganese, mercaptans, methylated bodies, 
milk, lactic acid, mineral oils, paraffin, ceresin, 
and molybdenum. The bibliography of each 
subject is usually full, and appears sometimes to 
be practically complete. However, justice is not 
always done to Euglish chemists, as, for instance, 
in the account of the methods of milk analysis. 


A Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. By A. 
Bernthsen. Translated by G. McGowan. 
(Blackie.) This is something more than a 
mere translation of an excellent German text- 
book ; for it has been thoroughly revised both 
by the translator and by the original author. 
Dr. Bernthsen prepared this compact digest of 
chemical facts and theories for the use of his 
students in the university of Heidelberg, with 
the intention of placing in their hands a small 
but philosophical textbook of organic chemistry. 
He aimed at condensing the descriptive portion, 
and yet making it strictly scientific; and he 
desired to emphasise the characteristics of each 
class of compounds, and the inductive develop- 
ment of the theoretical relations existing 
between them. We think he has succeeded in 
realising his intentions. The volume is one 
that may be confidently recommended, 


Service Chemistry. By Vivian B. Lewes, 
(Whittingham.) The idea of giving in a 
single volume an account of the applications of 
chemistry in the naval and military services is 
novel and useful. Mr. Lewes, the professor of 
chemistry in the Royal Naval College, Green- 
wich, has carried out his idea with success, and 
in a sound as well as interesting manner. He 
very justly says in his preface that there is but 
one chemistry, and he does not wish the title, 
Service Chemistry, to be misunderstood. So he 
combines with a general sketch or outline of 
the science such amplifications of particular 
parts of it as the requirements of the Services 
demand. And he has added certain details of 
a technical character which, if not belonging 
to the domain of chemistry, are yet of the very 
greatest value in the study of its practical 
applications. Among the subjects discussed 
in this volume we may name the following: 
drinking water and its purification; boiler 





tions offers a serious obstacle to its ready use 


incrustations ; firedamp in collieries and coal- 








em 


bunkers; coal-gas and burners; fuel; the 
atmosphere and ventilation ; explosives; build- 
ing stones and bricks; mortar and cements; 
phosphorus and matches; salt, soda, and com- 
pounds of lime; iron, steel, and zinc; shot and 
white lead ; and the materials and methods of 
photography. 

Coloured Analytical Tables. By H. Wilson 
Hake. (G. Philip & Son.) The characteristic 
feature of this little set of tables for qualitative 
chemical analysis is to be found in the coloured 
illustrations. Whenever a coloured or white 
precipitate or blowpipe reaction is producible 
in the process of testing, a wonderfully exact 
representation of it by meaus of suitable pig- 
ments is introduced alongside of the descrip- 
tion of the method by which the result is 
secured. Similar coloured tables are given for 
salts and oxides. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE LYCIAN LANGUAGE, 
Southampton: Jan, 16, 1890, 

The use of a certain dialect in Lycia about 
the fifth century Bc, which was employed 
together with Greek on tomb texts, has been 
well known for half a century. The texts are 
alphabetic, and the words are divided by dots. 
The inscriptions are numerous; some are 
bilingual ; and one (the Xanthus stele) contains 
259 lines of Lycian, presenting us with nearly 
600 different words. The study of the language 
is evidently of value for the history of Western 
Asia, and yet, as far as I can learn, the 
monuments remain almost entirely un- 
deciphered. When the subject was brought to 
notice by Sir C. Fellows in 1840, Grotefende 
pronounced the language Indo-European, and 
Sharpe suggested a comparison with the old 
Persian just recovered by Sir H. Rawlinson, 
aud with the kindred Zend. Yet so little was 
then known of these languages that it was 
impossible to carry out the comparison; and 
even in 1869 we find Moriz Schmidt still speak- 
ing of the texts as ‘‘enigmatic.” After careful 
cataloguing of the words he arrived at a deter- 
mination of the plural, the genitive, and the 
values of a few nouns and pronouns; but he 
makes no comparison with any other language 
except Greek. 

At the present day scholars are better 
furnished with means of comparison, but 
Schmidt’s work appears still to represent the 
utmost that has been done. What I would 
now suggest is that a scholar familiar with 
Zend should find no difficulty in reading what 
is without doubt an ancient Iranian dislect, 
closely akin to the Persian of the cuneiform 
monuments. Those monuments by themselves 
do not provide a sufficiently large vocabulary ; 
but so closely does Lycian compare, both in 
grammar and in vocabulary, with the Zend 
that a scholar like Dr. Darmesteter would 
surely be able to reconstruct the language. 
The liquid sounds, the numerous long and short 
vowels, and the inflexions are alike Iranian ; and 
among the latter the genitive singular (/), the 
nominative plural (ie), the genitive plural (neme), 
the infinitives (ase and ade), the prefixes (tro, mé, 
yat, né, 0), all appear to me clearly to define 
the language. The main peculiarities of the 
dialect seem to be the use of final / instead of n 
in some words (as in mla for mna, azal for azan, 
&c.), and the short o answering to the old 
Persian u and Zend vu. The numerals, which 
are in several cases written in full, appear to 
me also to be the same as in Zend. The follow- 
ing words seem also clearly to point in the 
same direction : Adrodé, ‘‘ December” ; ahataha, 
“eighteenth”; Depé, ‘‘ tablet”; Vagsa, 
“word”; Zazate, ‘“‘is decreed”;  Zeréema, 
‘* destruction”; Kiléema, ‘‘ proclamation ” ; 
Laga, “law”; Masa, ‘‘death”; Methrapatz, 
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‘protected by Mithra”; Neké, ‘‘ corpse” ; 
Parzza, ‘ Persian”; Pasbo, ‘it follows”; 
Azzalo, “days”; Razahé, ‘‘ruling” (pl.); sé, 
“and”; Sttala, ‘‘stone”; Sttatemou, ‘‘ we 
place”; Tove, “these”; Téma, ‘‘ family” ; 
Oune, ‘“‘mother”; Outre, ‘‘other”; Aoure, 
**Lord” ; Gina, ‘‘ wife” ; Gona, “ offspring ”’ ; 
Goro, ‘tomb’; and Gssadrapahe, ‘* satraps.” 
Of these some are rendered certain by the Greek 
bilinguals, such as gina, ‘‘wife”; goro, 
“tomb”; sé, ‘‘and”; and a few others. 
These bilinguals also give the meaning of 
Lada, “lady”; Tedéeme, ‘‘son”; Zzemaze, 
‘* daughter”; Aravazeia, ‘‘ monument”; Atle, 
* self ”; Khbe, *‘ his”; Hkatamla, ‘‘ hecatomb”; 
Hoe, “this”; Prinavatu, ‘has made” (verb 
substantive understood); and the syntax is 
determined by the same bilinguals. 

The great Xanthus monument gives us the 
best means of further study, since the same 
word occurs in various cases for the nouns and 
in various terses forthe verbs. It appears that 
there were three genders, seven cases, and 
verbs resembling those of the Persian of 
Behistun, What is mainly wanted is a good 
comparison with the Zend ; but unfortunately 
a Zend vocabulary well up to date seems to 
be still unattainable in print, while Haug’s 
Grammar is also presumably too old to 
safely relied on. The Lycian appears, in short, 
to present no insoluble difficulty, but to require 
only special study. The copies of Fellows and 
Schmidt will be found to agree substantially ; 
though their differences are no doubt import- 
ant, and only to be settled by fresh study of 
the monuments, by the light of comparison 
with Iranian languages of the same historic 
period. 

In calling attention to this subject I venture 
to point to various passages on the Xanthus 
stele, which seem already capable of transla- 
tion. Its general subject seems to be the same 
as that of the Lycian tombs of a Jater age which 
bear Greek texts: that is to say, it forbids the 
burial of any strangers in the tomb of the 
family of Harpagus, condemning them to be 
cursed by the gods, and to pay a fine to the 
state. It also seems to give the names of those 
who erected the monument, and the date, and 
perhaps to prescribe certain rites to be observed. 
The upper part is much defaced, but the lower 
lines, on all four sides, are in a fairly complete 
condition. 

_On the north side of the stele are twelve 
lines of Greek much defaced, which have been 
im some passages variously read. Above the 
Greek twenty lines of Lycian occur recording 
the erection in honour of Harpagus (or of his 
son). It is here that we find the passage 
Sttatemou sttala oute walahe beiéhe se maleiahe 
se mértéméhe and again Sttatemou orobleié méete. 
This would seem clearly to mean ‘‘ We place 
this stone [acc. neut.] to him the better people 
and the [inhabitants ?] and the soldiers”; and 
again ‘‘we place [it] widely visible here,” 
answering to the Greek EYPQMHN applied to the 
2THAHN, I do not know if this has been 
previously pointed out. The word orobleio 
seems to consist of oro, the Zend vouru ‘* wide,” 
and the Aryan root BHAN “to shine” (in 
Lycian Bia). 

Under the Greek there are thirty-four lines 
of Lycian, which seem to be concerned with a 
warning to those who destroy the tomb or bury 
bodies in it. Here we find the important 
passage ending Vagssade Vezztasspasi: Wak 
ébée gosteté : which seems to me to mean “In the 
name of Hystaspes hear ye his voice.” 

On the west side the fines are recorded, pay- 
able to the tékére or “temple”; and a passage 
is written twice over, either by mistake or for 
sake of emphasis. This passage runs thus: 
Kebé Méréde Nekaowremez itoveténe ordésez fag- 
ssade. This, perhaps, represents the curse with 


| Tramele . . 


the verb in the subjunctive. There are 
seventy-one lines on this side of the monu- 


ment, 

On the south side the words seem to suggest 
that certain rites of purification, the sprinkling 
of libations, and the burning of incense are 
noticed ; but the number of peculiar words is 
here large, and requires a better vocabulary 
for comparison than I have been able to 
obtain. On this side the word Madoneme might 
mean “of the Medes,” and the Lycians 
(Trameles) are mentioned as well as the ‘ son of 
Harpagus.” The word arose, as well here as on 
the north, seems to answer to the APISTETZA of 
the Greek and to mean ‘‘excellent.” There 
are fifty lines on this side of the monument. 

On the east side there are sixty-four lines of 
Lycian. The top is much injured, but the very 
Persian name Methrapata appears to occur 
(compare the Methradates of Xenophon) with 
the town names Arina (Xanthus) and Tluva 
(Tlos). Stéte would mean “‘ proclaims,” and 
Aravazeia is known to signify ‘‘ monument ” or 
“tomb.” In line 47 we have a valuable 
passage, as follows: Adrodé mahée sé ddé 
ahataha—‘‘In the December month and 
eighteenth day,” the month name being the 
same as in the Cappadocian and Old Persian 
Calendars. In line 26 we find: Gssadrapahe 
. Eionesi Sppartaze aténa— 
“The satraps of Lycia . . . of Ionia 
of Sparda” (a Lycian district, according to 
Oppert, mentioned on the great Behistun 
inscription). Aténa, compared with Atonas 
and Ofona on the north side, seems to mean 
‘* for honour,” the Sanskrit van. Finally, near 
the end, in lines, 59-60, we find: Azzalée i 
Tareiéosthé sé LErtagsse razahe thredé areha 
Tramelesé séte, which seems to me to read 
grammatically: ‘‘In the days of Darius and of 
Artaxerxes [abbreviated] ruling throughout the 
lands of the Lycian country.” This would give 
a date about 400 B.c, for the monument, the 
same date which, on quite other grounds, has 
been formerly supposed correct. 

I venture to hope these notes may induce 
Iranian scholars to take up in earnest the 
recovery of this interesting dialect. 

C. R. ConpeER. - 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


A COMMITTEE, appointed by the council of the 
Royal Society to promote a memorial to the 
late James Prescott Joule, has resolved to raise 
a fund for establishing a memorial of an inter- 
national character which shall have for its 
object the encouragement of research in 
physical science, and which shall also have in 
view the erection of a tablet or bust to his 
memory in London, the Manchester Memorial 
Committee having already taken steps to ensure 
a suitable monument being erected in his 
native city. Meany eminent foreign men of 
science have already joined the committee, of 
which Sir G. G. Stokes is chairman, Mr, John 
Evans treasurer, and Sir Henry Roscoe hon. 
secretary. Donations may be addressed to the 
treasurer of the fund, at the Royal Society, 
Burlington House. 


THE annual general meeting of the Anthro- 
pological Institute will be held on Tuesday 
next, January 28, at 8.30 p.m., when Dr. 
John Beddoe will deliver his presidential 
address, and the council for the current year 
will be elected. 


THE two bodies hitherto known as the Metro- 
politan Scientific Association (founded in 1867) 
and the Society of Amateur Geologists (founded 
in 1884) have agreed to amalgamate under the 
style of the London Amateur Scientific Society. 
The first joint meeting was to be held on 
Friday, January 24, for the adoption of new 





Lrules and the election of officers. 





The president } 


proposed is Prof. J. F. Blake, and one of the 
vice-presidents Prof, G. 8. Boulger. 


Pror. P. MANTEGAzZzA has written a special 
chapter for the English translation of his work 
on Physiognomy and Expression, which will 
form the March volume of the ‘‘ Contemporary 
Science” series, published by Mr. Walter 
Scott. 


THE elaborate ‘‘ Fauna of British India,’’ 
which Dr. W. T. Blandford has undertaken to 
edit for the Indian Government, is making fair 
progress. The first issue, consisting of part I. 
of Mammalia, written by the editor himself, 
appeared in the early autumn of 1888. The 
two volumes of Fishes by the late Dr. Francis 
Day, were both published in the course of last 
year. And now Messrs. Taylor & Francis have 
sent us the first volume of Birds, which was 
entrusted to the competent hands of Mr. Eugene 
W. Oates, of the Public Works Department in 
Burma. Birds will occupy two more volumes ; 
and then will come a volume on Reptilia and 
Batrachia, by Mr. G. A. Boulenger, completing 
the series. In no department of natural 
history is there such abundant material, both 
of fact and speculation, as in the case of Birds. 
Since the publication of Jerdon’s Birds of 
India (3 vols., 1862-64), the total number of 
species found in that country has been 
augmented by more than one-half, largely by 
the exertions of Mr. A. O. Hume, who recently 
presented his unrivalled collection of 60,000 
skins to the British Museum. But the advance 
of modern ornithology is characterised not so 
much by increase in the number of species, as 
by a fundamental revision of the —— of 
classification, to which Messrs. uxley, 
Garod, and Forbes have mainly contributed, 
and which has been carried to its furthest point 
by Mr. Seebohm. Mr. Oates has here 
adopted, in the main, the ——— of Mr, 
Seebohm, and has even advanced beyond him 
in regard to the importance he attaches to the 
characteristic plumage of the nestling as a 
means of distinguishing species. A dis- 
cussion, however, of classification in general 
is reserved for the third volume. The present 
volume comprises about one-half of the order 
Passeres, beginning with the Corvidae. 
Woodcuts, chiefly of heads, are numerous; but 
it has been impossible to find space for 
anatomical details, or for any but the briefest 
notes on habits, migration, folklore, &c. 


Cot. GARRICK MALLERY, of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, has reprinted (New York: Apple- 
ton) his address to the American Association at 
its Toronto meeting last August. The title is 
‘* Israelite and Indian: a Parallel in Planes of 
Culture” ; and its object is to show that the 
Indians of North America had reached a stage 
of both civilisation and religion closely re- 
sembling that of the children of Israel before 
the time of David. To most of his audience 
his bold treatment of the Books of Moses must 
have seemed the most novel feature of the 
address; but we have ourgelves been more in- 
terested in his statements about the Indians. 
He adheres strongly to the opinion ne had 
expressed twelve years ago that 
*‘no tribe or body of Iudians, before missionary 
inflnence, entertained any formulated or distinct 
belief in a single over-ruling ‘Great Spirit,’ or 
any being corresponding to the later Israelite or 
the Christian conception of God.” 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Dr. A. W. VERRALL has undertaken to edit 
for Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. a 
translation of the section in Dr. Munk’s 
Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur, devoted to 


the Greek edians. The volume will be 
_— with Mr. W. Y. Fausset’s ‘‘ Students’ 
icero,”” 
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THE Revue Critique for January 20 contains 
along review, by M. Emile Thomas, of Mr. 
8. G Owen’s edition of the Tristia, recently 
published by the Clarendon Press, Concerning 
the recension of the text, the reviewer says: 
‘Je ne crois pas qu’un apparat critique puisse 
étre plus riche que ce que nous donne M. Owen.” 

UnDER the title of Ze Livre d’Amour (Paris: 
Lemerre), M. G. de Barrique de Fontainieu 
has translated into prose stavzas the concluding 
portion of the Kural of Tiruvalluva, the 
national poet of Southern India, to which he 
bas appended a fragment of another similar 
Tamil poem, the Ndladiyér. In an interesting 
preface, Prof. Julien Vinson, of the Ecole des 
Langues Orientales Vivantes, discusses the 
authorship of the poem and erotic poetry in 
general. On the latter question his opinion 
does not materially differ from that of Dr. G. 
U. Pope in his elaborate edition of the A wral, 
with translation, &c. (1886). They both agree 
that the moral and allegorical element pre- 
dominates over the sensual, as in the Song of 
Solomon. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Socretty or Oymmroporion.— Wednesday, 
January 8.\ 


Pror. Ruys in the chair.—Mr. Joseph Jacobs read 
a@ paper on “James Howell and his Familiar 
Letters.”” When Wales conquered England in 
1485, one consequence of the conquest was that 
Welshmen found a career in the civil and military 
services of England. It soon came about that 
Wales contributed her share to the spiritual as 
well as the practical life of England. In the 
Jacobean period especially a circle of remarkable 
men made a distinct Welsh group in the band of 
English writers. The brothers Herbert, the 
poet and the autobiographer, the brothers 
Vaughan, and James Howell, have something 
special about them—a mystic grace in the poets, 
an overweening vanity in the autobiographer, a 
a vivacity in the letter-writer, which may fairly 
be set down to their Welsh origin. In Mr. Jacobs’s 
opinion the Epistolae Ho-Elianae is the greatest 
contribution that Wales bas made to English 
literature. He defended at length, with prima 
facie evidence, and strong inferential arguments, 
the authenticity of the Letters against the 
aspersions cast on their validity by garrulous 
Anthony Wood. The defective dates on which 
Wood founded his suspicions were shown to be 
absent altogether from the first edition of the 
Letters, and were affixed after the lapse of years, 
no doubt carelessly and at haphazard, to the 
second edition, affixed moreover in such a way as 
to bear on their face many traces of honest inten- 
tion. The first edition of the Bpistolae Ho-Elianae 
appeared in 1645. Since then many editions have 
been published, and the reader of the present paper 
is now engaged on a revised edition, which will 
shortly be published by Mr. Nutt. Howell died in 
the parish of St. Andrew's, Holborn, in 1666, but 
was buried in the Temple Ohurch, where his 
monument still exists and may be seen, although 
it has been removed from its place in the body of 
the church and hidden away in the trefoil above. 
It would be a pious work, Mr. Jacobs added, to 
restore it to its proper position ‘‘ atte the foote of the 
next great Piller this side the little Quier.” Reply- 
ing to a question by Mr. Henry Owen, the lecturer 
stated that Howell was committed to the Fleet 
not for non-payment of his debts, as suggested by 
Wood, but under an order of the House of Com- 
mons, for reasons which, although not given, one 
may fairly surmise to have been political. 


ExizaABeTHan Socrety.—( Wednesday, January 8). 


Srpnzy Lzz, Esa, president, in the chair.—A paper 
on ‘‘ Shaksperian Tragedy ’’ was read by the Rev. 
H. ©. Beeching. In the course of his remarks Mr. 
Beeching said the best definition of tragedy is 
that of Aristotle, ‘‘ that it must not represent men 
without reproach falling from happiness to misery, 
nor must it represent wicked men falling from 
happiness to misery ; but a hero illustrious and 








happy falling into misery through some one 
defact of his own.”” In other words tragedy must 
be distinguished from martyrdom—such as ‘‘ The 
nag = Tragedie of Sir Thomas Moore, or the 
irgin Martyr’’—and from melodrama, which 
turns on the misfortunes of a hero arising from 
accident or villainous plot, and ends with the 
triumph of virtue and punishment of vice. The 
peculiar note of tragic pathos, according to 
Aristotle, is a mixture of awe and pity: pity for 
the fate we are witnessing, awe that such great- 
ness should suffer defeat, and wrapt up in this, a 
terror lest we, being human, should fall in 
like manner; and this effect can be 
—- only if the subject of the tragedy 
of heroic stature and fails through his 
own fault Shakspere is the only one among the 
Elizabethans who takes this view of tragedy. 
Tragedy as he writes it, rests upon two postulates : 
(1) amoralorder, implyingaw-rid wherethe agents 
are free and have been moralised, and where each 
action is a fruit with its seeds of consequence in 
itself; and (2) the postulate of all art—the 
privilege of selection and arrangement, and choice 
of place and time. The tragic poet selects from all 
possible times and circumstances just those which 
will put upon his hero the greatest pressure. He 
arranges for him a world—real in the sense that it 
consists only of human relations, subjects of 
desire; but ideal in the sense that in no chance 
world into which he might have been born could 
the hero, being what he is, have found himself so 
tried. [This was ilustrated from the Tragedies. ] 
The pleasure derived from a tragedy rests upon 
the double possibility of identifying ourselves both 
with the hero in his struggle and defeat, and 
with the moral order which crushes him, and, 
jurther, on the recognition that the hero himself 
accepts the catastrophe as the issue of an action or 
inaction which he himself deliberately adopted.— 
Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. A. H. Bullen, and Mr. 
Fregerick Rogers took part in the discussion 
which followed. 


ARISTOTELIAN Socrety.—(Honday, January 20.) 


Suapwortn H. Hopeson, Esa., president, in the 
chair.—The president read a paper on ‘‘ Universals 
in Logic.”” The scholastic theory was first stated, 
and passages quoted from the Logic in the Stony- 
hurst Series of Manuals. The theory appeared 
open to the objection of confusing laws of think- 
ing with methods of acquiring knowledge—a dis- 
tinction established at the time of the Renaissance, 
when positive methods of knowledge were placed 
upon an independent basis, chiefly by being set 
free from the assumption that the perception of 
immaterial entities was necessary to constitute the 
act of thinking. Secondly, the origin of concepts 
or universals was traced to acts of attending to 
perceptual data for the pe a of harmonising 
them with their perceptual context, without, how- 
ever, involving the necessity that this purpose 
should be recognised as a purpose at the time of 
entertaining it. Thirdly, the psychology of the 
subject was more fully entered on. Conception 
was held to belong to voluntary, as opposed to 
spontaneous, redintegration, or association of ideas, 
both divisions depending upon physiological pro- 
cesses as their proximate condition. Inconclusion, 
a brief statement was given of Mr. Romanes’s doc- 
trine of Recepts, as set forth in his Mental Evolu- 
tion in Man, and the doctrine welcomed as a 
valuable contribution to psychological knowledge 
in its historical or evolutionary department.—Dis- 
cussion followed. 








FINE ART. 


THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE. 
II. 


Far more open to discussion, and indeed to 
doubt, than the Spanish pictures is the series 
of portraits which appear here under the name 
of Rembrandt, and most of which have, up to the 
present time, been accepted as genuine examples 
of the master himself, even by those most recent 
authorities on Dutch art, and on Rembrandt in 
particular, who are least unwilling to rap the 








knuckles of their predecessors in the same fields 
of inquiry. The whole question is one of the 
widest and most difficult in the critical history 
of art, seeing that even Rubens himself hardly 
boasted such a following of able pupils, imita- 
tors, and copyists, as did the great master of 
Leyden and Amsterdam, almost from the time 
of his arrival in the latter city to the latest 
years of his poverty and comparative solitude, 
and especially in the brilliant period when, 
still in the flush of youth, he acquired an early 
maturity of talent. A Karel Fabritius, a 
Backer, a Bol, a Flinck, and again an Eeckhout, 
a Bernard Fabritius, a Nicholas Maes, a Salo- 
mon de Koninck, an Aart de Gelder, have each, 
at a certain stage of their practice, imitated one 
or more special phases of their great master’s 
style and mode of conception, with the result 
that their best paintings are not always easily 
distinguishable from the less genial among the 
performances of the chef d’école; while to 
classify the school productions of the Rembrandt 
atelier and entourage, even when recognised as 
such, is often a still more difficult task. 

Among the undoubted works of the master 
here shown, the two finest are portraits of him- 
self at different stages of his career—the one 
showing him in the exuberance of early manhood, 
the other in the melancholy abandonment of 
premature old age. Mr. Heywood-Lonedale’s 
powerful and brilliant ‘‘ Portrait of the 
Painter,” although it is not signed or dated, 
must, judging from considerations of style, and 
from the fresh and jocund mien of the self- 
portrayed artist, have been painted between 
1635 and 1640. It is, if my memory serves me 
rightly, the example formerly in the Hamilton 
Palace collection ; or, at any rate, bears a close 
resemblance to it. In fine preservation, it is 
singularly remarkable for breadth and precision 
of handling and powerful relief, and no less 
for the brilliancy of the flesh-painting and the 
subdued splendour of the sombre colours 
furnished by the dress. Still more remarkable 
is Lord Ashburton’s ‘‘ Portrait of the Painter,” 
a full-face study, showing Rembrandt in the 
neglected costume of his later years, with 
tangled mane of grey hair, and that general 
aspect of ill-health and premature age with 
which we are familiar. This portrait lacks the 
element of inexpressible pathos which the great 
master has so often found the way to infuse 
into the simple self-presentments of his later 
time ; but it is incomparably fine in execution, 
and so perfectly preserved in every touch that 
even among Rembrandt’s own works it has, in 
this respect, but few rivals. The ‘Old Man,” 
contributed by Mr. G. OC. W. Fitzwilliam, is 
one of those studies of Jewish type and 
costume which are so familiar to the student of 
the Amsterdam school in its Rembrandtesque 
phase. It is, however, unquestionably not by 
the master himself. The name of Eeckhout 
first presents itself in connexion with it, but a 
certain dryness and hardness of texture and 
precision of outline point rather to the in 
England little known Salomon de Koninck. 
Lord Ashburton’s ‘‘ Lieven Willemsz Van Cop- 
penol” agrees in size (14 in. by 12) and in de- 
sign with the famous etched portrait of the calli- 
graphist, executed in 1661. The present piece 
cannot well have been executed, as Dr. Bode 
appears to think, as late as the date of etching ; 
the technique being by no means that of the 
master’s latest years. The conjecture that it 
must have been painted about 1650 is much 
nearer the truth. The execution of the little 
piece is singularly firm and brilliant, and its 
preservation perfect ; but the physiognomy of 
the sitter is not very decisively presented. From 
the Bath House collection come also the two 
pendants, ‘‘ Portrait of a Man” and “‘ Portrait 
of a Lady,” both signed and dated 1641, show- 
ing respectively the three-quarter figures of a 
young gentleman in a blacksteeple-crowned hat, 
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black dress, and wide lace-trimmed collar, and 
of his spouse, in the usual sober wearing 
which distinguishes the Dutch lady of Amster- 
dam when she is not in gala attire. The male 
portrait is, in its present state, singularly dis- 
appointing as a whole, notwithstanding the skil- 
ful execution of the sombre costume—the head 
being unusually empty in modelling, vacuous 
and inexpressive. A much better impression 
is made by the portrait of the lady, though 
even this is not so searching or so masterly in 
its breadth of execution as some other works of 
the same period. The true golden glow of 
Rembrandt is concentrated on the face and 
upper part of the figure, which has an aspect of 
self-concentrated inner life and thought such as 
none of the master’s following succeeded in 
simulating in the same degree. A problem of 
unusual difficulty is provided by the ‘‘ Portrait 
of an Old Lady,” lent by the Earl of Yar- 
borough—a work belonging apparently to the 
period of about 1636. The head is so skilfully 
and delicately modelled—though it is far 
from equalling in mastery the so-called ‘‘ Rem- 
brandt’s Mother” of 1634 in the National 
Gallery-it reveals a conception of so much 
pathos and sincerity that it would be difficult 
to deny the correctness of the ascription to the 
master himself, On the other hand, the black 
fur-trimmed dress is so superficially and lightly 
painted in, with so little indication of the form 
beneath, that the surmise inevitably presents 
itself that the piece was terminated by a 
pupil. Itis necessary again to strike off the 
list of Rembrandt’s works—and that without 
any hesitation—Lord Ashburton’s oval panel 
entitled ‘‘ Portrait of a Gentleman,” in which 
is depicted a personage of some station, in a 
rich black satin dress, wide-falling ruff, and 
overhanging black hat. This, with its over- 
smoothness of execution aud its absence of true 
characterisation, suggests rather a mere outside 
imitator than a painter of the school or the 
immediate circle of Rembrandt. Yet, again, 
even though the reproach of iconoclasm be 
incurred, it must be pointed out that the large 
‘Portrait of a Man” (which also comes from 
the Bath House collection)—an _ elderly 
burgher of vigorous aspect, with square head 
and close-cropped grey hair, seated in an arm- 
chair—cannot well be from the brush of the 
master himself; though, even in its injured 
state, it is very remarkable for vitality and true 
characterisation as well as for well-controlled 
energy of execution. It suggests somewhat the 
admirable ‘‘Old Woman” (bearing date 1654), 
which was three years ago acquired for the 
Brussels Gallery at a very high price as a 
_ Rembrandt, but which specialists have recently 
taken from him in order to give it, with the 
companion portrait—contributed by its owner, 
Baron Oppenheim of Cologne, to the Brussels 
Loan Exhibition of 1887—to a Rembrandtist 
of unusual strength and individuality, who 
at present remains anonymous, To Rem- 
brandt must be left the splendid, though by 
no means uninjured, portrait from the same 
rich collection, which has been called 
‘* Cornelius Jansenius.’ The fitful lighting of 
the face is more than usually impressive, while 
the black tones of the dress and hat, relieved 
on a ground of comparative lightness, are of 
extraordinary strength. The individuality of 
the personage remains, on the other hand, 
somewhat obscured. It is difficult to recognise 
in the technical style of the picture the manner 
which would be indicated by the date—‘‘ Rem- 
brandt f. 1661”—which, according to the cata- 
logue, it bears. Itis this particular phase of 
Rembrandt’s practice, with its colouring rather 
blafard and achromatic than golden, to which 
some of the works of Bernard Fabritius most 
nearly approach; while in others that painter 
affects harmonies of a much more pronounced 
and vivid character. 





The Second Gallery contains two unusually 
fine examples of the art of Nicholas Maes—on 
the whole, the most gifted of Rembrandt’s 
imitators, because his strong artistic individu- 
ality enabled him to assimilate what he took 
from his master, and to reproduce it stamped 
with the impress of his own creative power. 
The more striking—but, unfortunately, the less 
well-preserved—-of the two pictures in question 
is an ‘‘Interior,” contributed by Mr. 8. 8S. 
Joseph, showing a bare room, the Rem- 
brandtesque illumination of which is concen- 
trated on the group in the foreground, consist- 
ing of a woman nursing a child. This, with its 
brilliant reds, and the lurid splendour of the 
general effect, is extremely characteristic of the 
painter, who here succeeds, without any sacri- 
fice of naturalism, in lending a real dignity and 
significance to a motive in itself commonplace 
and of slight import. More sober in harmony, 
and, if anything, still broader in execution, is 
Lord Ashburton’s ‘‘ Woman Sewing,” by the 
same master—a work in perfect preservation, 
which, in its subtle treatment of indoor light, 
almost bears comparison with the masterpieces 
of Pieter de Hooch and Vermeer of Delft. 
There are few finer Teniers to be seen than 
** The Seven Acts of Mercy,” from Bath House. 
It has all the crispness of touch and silveriness 
of tone peculiar to the finer examples, while 
the seven ‘‘Acts” are fused into a single 
ensemble with an apparent absence of effort 
which conceals the real difficulty of the task. 
Moreover, there is here a shade less of that 
aggravating perfunctoriness with which the 
consummately skilful Fleming usually works, 
limiting his observation of men and things 
within the narrowest bounds, and confining him- 
self to the almost mechanical repetition of a few 
well-worn types. Very rarely have there been 
seen together so many exquisite.specimens of 
that subtlest and truest of chiaroscurists, 
Adrian van Ostade, as are assembled in the 
Second Gallery. Among the very finest of 
these is Lord Ashburton’s ‘*‘ Woman and Child,” 
dated 1667, showing the half-figure of a 
woman who stands in the doorway of a 
house holding a child, the face of the former 
being astonishingly well-modelled in trans- 
parent shadow. Hardly less fine is the ‘In- 
terior” (111) from the same collection—a piece 
which in silveriness of tone and naturalness of 
chiaroscuro approaches the famous ‘‘ Alchemist 
of the Salon Carré,” while it exceeds in beauty 
the larger ‘‘Interior’”’ by the same painter, 
lent to this exhibition by her Majesty the 
Queen from Buckingham Palace. On the 
other hand, the ‘‘ Dutch Tavern,” contributed 
by the Rev. W. C. Randolph, although it bears 
a signature and the date 1652, has all the 
appearance of being a pastiche executed by 
Ostade’s pupil and imitator, Cornelius Dusart. 
The master’s greatest pupil, the genial but un- 
equal Jan Steen, appears at his very best in 
Lord Ashburton’s small canvas, ‘‘ The 
Carouse,” a scene of the usual type, but 
painted with a skill and care altogether ex- 
ceptional, and lighted with consummate art. 
At least one of the Terborchs here—‘‘ The 
Music Lesson’’—is of exquisite quality, and 
worthy to rank with the typical ‘‘ Conversa- 
tions” of the Louvre, the National Gallery, 
and Qassel; although it serves up once more 
those three or four human properties which 
the painter loved to combine in so many 
different variations. Especially do we greet 
once again—not without pleasure—the blonde 
musical lady whose white satin dress and 
lemon-coloured jacket are one of the most 
familiar objects in Terborch’s pictures. Very 
inferior to this in all respects, and greatly 
wanting in that jinesse of colour and execution 
which is the artist’s chief charm, is Mr. Arthur 
James’s ‘‘ Officer writing a Despatch.” A far 
less exquisite colourist than Terborch, but 


perhaps in some respects more of an artist, and 
certainly a keener student of human nature, 
was Gabriel Metsu, different phases of whose 
art are represented here by three examples. 
Of these the most characteristic is perhaps 
Lord Ashburton’s “A Lady drawing ”’—in 
which the model appears clothed in a dress 
and jacket, furnishing two shades of the 
painter’s favourite red—a colour which his 
overmastering love of hot tints, here shown 
in the woodwork and surroundings of his 
interior, prevents him from duly harmonising 
or relieving. Among all these Dutch works, 
the limited subjects of which are all too familiar 
to us, the little ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady,” by the 
Flemish painter Gonzales Coques, with its un- 
affected seriousness and its penetrating per- 
ception of character, comes as a decided relief. 
It would be unfair not to record the presence 
of two very perfect specimens of a not very 
sympathetic, though, in his way, a consummate 
painter, Adrian van de Velde. Both are 
from the Bath House collection, the one called 
‘*Cattle” being an admirably finished and 
delicate iandscape with cattle and sheep, signed 
and dated 1661; while the ‘‘ Haymakers ” 
shows, together with the usual skill and finish, 
an amiable animation unusual in the master’s 
work, combined with a close observation of 
rustic manners such as we find more generally 
in Karel Dujardin and in the roadside scenes 
of Philip Wouwerman. There can be few, if 
any, more beautiful Cuyps in existence than 
the Earl of Yarborougb’s perfectly preserved 
**Scene on the Ice,” in which the crystal 
purity of a frosty atmosphere envelops and 
yet reveals with extraordinary clearness a frozen 
river with figures skating and walking, and in 
the nearer distance a huge ruined tower re- 
flected, as in a slightly blurred mirror, in the 
ice of the foreground. A true Cuyp-like sun- 
lit sky, whose tones betoken already that 
evening is not far off, adds its magic to the 
scene. A contrast to this in all respects is Jan 
van de Capelle’s hardly less exquisite ‘‘ Sea- 
piece,” whose pearly greyness of general tone 
and moisture of atmosphere cause it to stand 
out in strong contrast to its surroundings. Its 
sky, overcharged with threatening rain-clouds, 
soon to dissolve into rain, is a fine specimen of 
the typein which this greatest of Dutch marine 
— specially delights. The landscapes of 

an Both and even of Nicholas Berchem, with 
all their charm of skilful laying-out and har- 
monious silhouette, appear by contrast with 
the thoroughly national masterpieces which 
we have just described thin, poor, and a little 
wanting in conviction. It is not always that 
the nostalgie du Sud, which has so constantly 
been a malady of Northern artists, has had 
such happy results as in the case of the 
thoroughly Romanised Frankforter, Adam 
Elzheimer, or in that of the greatest of all 
Italian landscape painters, the Lorrainer, 
Claude Gellée. 

CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 


With reference to Lord Ashburton’s 
magnificent portrait of ‘‘John, Count of 
Nassau Dillenbourg,” the ascription of which 
to Vandyck I strongly called into question in 
my first notice of the Old Masters (ACADEMY, 
January 11), it has been stated elsewhere that 
a grisaille, reduced from this very portrait 
by Vandyck himself for Paul Pontius, is in 
the Munich Pinakothek; that Pontius en- 
graved the picture from this reduction for the 
famous Jconographie; and that there are further 
derived from the same original, now at Bur- 
lington House, the large print (in an oval) 
by Suiderhoef, after a drawing by Soutman, 
and another print (in an oval) by L. Vosterman, 
all of these being from an original or originals 
expressly ascribed to Vandyck by engravers 
| who were his conte mporaries. 
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The fact is, that the grisaille and prints above 
mentioned unquestionably have reference to 
an original by Vandyck ; but that this original 
must differ absolutely, and in almost every par- 
ticular, from Lord Ashburton’s picture. In the 
engraving by Paul Pontius—upon which are 
more or less based the subsequent reproductions 
—the personage represented is bolder, and 
carries his head in altogether different fashion. 
He wears a broad lace collar in Jieu of the 
simple linen one of the Bath House picture, 
and a full suit of plain armour, over which 
hangs the collar of the Golden Fleece ; whereas 
in the work now exhibited the half-armour is 
elaborately engraved, and worn over a gaily 
adorned buff jerkin, the Golden Fleece being 
absent. Finally, the marshal’s baton is held 
in different fashion in the two portraits, the 
attitude, and indeed the general conception, of 
the personage in each being easily distinguish- 
able. A cursory examination of the engrav- 
ings above cited—which are to be found in the 
Print Room of the British Museum—will 
—_ establish the facts now brought for- 
ward. 

Lord Ashburton’s picture is of such command- 
ing merit that it can only gain by a full and 
open discussion of its origin and technical 
qualities. en 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


RUNIC STONES IN THE ISLE OF MAN, 
Scarborough : Jan. 20, 1890. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1798, p. 749, 
contains a plate showing a Runic stone from 
the Isle of Man. If Runic students have over- 
looked the reference it may be useful, = 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. ErRNEsT ALBERT WATERLOW has been 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy. 


THE exhibitions to open next week include a 
collection of drawings of Cambridge and the 
Riviera, by Mr. John Fulleylove, at the Fine 
Art Society’s in New Bond-street ; and a series 
of ‘* Cathedral Towns and Picturesque Places 
in Germany and Italy,” painted by Mr. Edward 
H. Bearne during 1888 and 1889, at Mr. 
McLean’s gallery in the Haymarket. 


Mr. G. AITCHISON, as professor of architec- 
ture at the Royal Academy, will begin next 
week a course of six lectures on ‘‘ Roman 
Architecture,’ with special reference to private 
houses and palaces. 


A COLLECTION of vases, jewellery, and other 
objects, selected from those which were found 
at Poli tis Chrysochou in the course of the 
excavations carried out last winter by Mr. 
Munro and Mr, Tubbs, on behalf of the 
Cyprus Exploration Fund, is now on exhibition 
in the Etruscan Saloon at the British Museum. 


WE have received The Year’s Art for 1890 
(Virtue), which now, after a life of eleven years, 
more than ever deserves its sub-title of ‘“ a con- 
cise epitome of all matters relating to the arts 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture.” The 
energetic editor, Mr. Marcus B. Huish, adds 
some new features with every issue. On this 
occasion we have portraits of the members of 
the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours ; 
and a list of birthdays of more than three 
hundred artists and notable people connected 
with art. We would especially praise the pains 
that bave been taken to make the volume useful 
for consultation, by means of a full index and 
also cross-references in the text. And, further, it 
is not unworthy of notice that the editor cordially 
acknowledges the assistance he has received 
from others in the compilation of the work. 


THE STAGE. 
STAGE NOTES. 


Tue performance of ‘‘The Taming of the 
Shrew,” which Mr. Benson appointed for 
Thursday night, is not likely under any cir- 
cumstances to be repeated many times; and 
four representations a week will still be given 
of the engaging and thoughtfully contrived 
spectacle of ‘The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” 


Mr. WynpHAmM having decided that the 
late Mr. Albery’s ‘‘ Forgiven”’ is not to be 
revived at present, ‘‘ Caste will give place im- 
mediately to ‘‘ Cyril’s Success” —perhaps the 
most smartly written and, what is more, the 
most ingeniously considered, of the late Mr, 
Byron’s comedies. Mr. David James, Mr. 
Leonard Boyne, and Miss Olga Brandon—the 
young actress whose performance in ‘‘ Caste” 
has been considered so noticeable—will be the 
chief exponents of the drama in this revival, 


PREPARATIONS are fairly advanced, we hear, 
for the St. James’s Theatre performances of 
“As You Like It,” Mr. Lewis Wingfield 
directing the scenic effects, and a promising 
cast having been got together in support of 
Mrs. Langtry. Mr. Charles Sugden is to play 
Touchstone; Mr. Lawrence Cautley, Orlando ; 
Miss Beatrice Lamb, Phoebe ; and Miss Marion 
Lee, Audrey—the part in which, by-the-by, 
she made, underthe Kendal management, her 
first appearance in London. 


Mark Twatn’s Prince and Pauper is to be 
dramatised by Mrs. Oscar Beringer, by arrange- 
ment with the publishers of the story—Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus. It is, of course, intended 
that thedual ré/e shall fall to the lot of Miss 
Vera Beringer, whose admirable performances 
of the little Lord Fauntleroy have now come 
to an end. 


WITHOUT going quite so far as to say that there 
could not be any question as to the capacity 
of Mrs. Bancroft for taking command of the 
Channel Fleet, we may certainly express our 
conviction that her attainment of the modest aims 
which the English playwright now generally 
sets himself to realise is by no means a 
matter of doubt. We do not, of course, mean 
that anybody has any particular right to 
expect that Mrs. Bancroft’s performances in an 
art not her own—the art of writing—shall 
result in the bestowal upon the stage of a work 
of literary individuality ; but neatness of con- 
struction and brightness are without doubt to 
be looked for in that ‘‘ Riverside Story” 
which Mrs. Bancroft—seekiog for fresh worlds 
to conquer—elects to present at St. George’s 
Hall one day next month. This energetic and 
very popular lady will have a good company to 
do justice to her effort on the occasion. Mr. 
Leonard Boyne, Mr. Sidney Brough, Miss Rose 
Leclercq, Miss Kate Philips, and Miss Annie 
Hughes are among the artists of mark who 
will take part in the proceedings. 


M. MEILHAC, who, since the days when he 
collaborated with M. Halévy in “ Frou-frou,” 
has had a varied career, has now brought out 
at the Théaitre Francais a play of which the 
donnée is very remarkable and the treatment 
seemingly as interesting as the conception. 
Fiction, and especially narrative fiction, has 
often before now dealt with the problem that 
presents itself when a given character is placed 
under conditions of life not only repugnant but 
wholly inappropriate to it. Mr. William 
Black’s early success, the Daughter of Heth, is 
probably the example that is most familiar to 
the ordinary English reader. M. Meilhac’s 
heroine, Margot, is a charming young orphan, 
who owes everything in life—her education in 
the past, her prosperity in the present, her 





| probable corruption in the future—-to a woman 
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of no principles and of more or less evil life. 
In very dangerous company, which she 
frequents perforce, she conceives only a dis- 
inclination for the kind of existence that would 
be readily offered her. But an aged roué is 
sincerely in love with her; and she falls 
in love with his head-gamekeeper—‘ a 
rude, robust, honest man’’; and the curtain 
falls on the aged lover's acquiescence in this 
state of affairs, and on Margot’s acceptance of 
“the home, with its family joys and the 
esteem of her own conscience.” What morbid 
twist would have been given to this matter had 
Ibsen or one of his friends treated it, instead of 
the clear-sighted Frenchman ! 








MUSIC. 
MUSIC NOTES. 


A sociETy was founded last year in Bonn to 
purchase the house in which Beethoven was 
born, and to establish a museum there, similar 
to the one in honour of Mozart at Salzburg. 
Sir G. Grove, one of the honorary members 
of this society, presided over a meeting held at 
the German Athenaeum, Mortimer Street, last 
Saturday afternoon; and he announced that the 
house had been purchased, and was under- 
going restoration. He also gave a list of the 
Beethoven treasures already acquired by the 
society, including, among other relics, letters, 
music, and portraits, The Philharmonic Society 
of London have presented Schaller’s bust of 
Beethoven. The special object of the meeting, 
as explained by Herr von Ernsthausen, the 
German Consul, was to make known the objects 
and aims of the Beethoven House Nociety as 
widely as possible. In connexion with the 
movement, a Beethoven exhibition has been 
planned for this year in Bonn, to which the 
Royal Library in Berlin will send MSS. and 
instruments formerly belonging to the master. 
Many contributions have also been promised 
by private collectors. Mr. Ludwig, in a short 
speech—in which he proposed that a concert, 
under the directorship of Dr. Joachim, should 
be given in London during tho present season 
for the benefit of the society —pointed out that 
the cause was not specially a German one, 
— en belonged to the whole musical 
world. 


HERR STAVENHAGEN made his début at the 
Popular Concerts last Saturday afternoon. His 
solos were Chopin’s Prelude in D flat and Liszt’s 
Rhapsodie in C sharp minor. Transcriptions 
of Bach’s organ Fugues in A minor and G 
minor by Liszt have been heard at these 
concerts; but this is the first time that one of 
his pieces has found its way into a programme, 
The Rhapsodies are characteristic compositions, 
but scarcely in keeping with the class of music 
associated with this institution. Herr Staven- 
hagen’s rendering of the Prelude was effective, 
though slightly affected. His playing of the 
Rhapsodie was brilliant in the extreme. He 
was encored, and gave Liszt’s transcription of 
Paganini’s Caprice in E. Mr. Norman Salmond, 
a baritone vocalist, sang, with much success, 
songs by Handel and Mr. Hamish MacCunn. 
Mdme. Néruda played with exquisite charm 
and expression Spohr’s Adagio in F. The 
programme opened with a Quartet by Mozart, 
and closed with Beethoven’s pianoforte Trio in 
C minor (op. 1, no. 3). On the following 
Monday evening Miss Fanny Davies played 
Chopin’s Ballade in F minor (op. 52) admir- 
ably bringing out the now plaintive, the now 
passionate, character of the music. The last 
performance of this piece at these concerts 
dates as far back as 1875. Miss Davies also 
joined in the Tema con Variazioni in D of 
Mendelssohn for pianoforte and ’cello (op. 17) 
with Signor Piatti, and took the pianoforte 
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part in Beethoven’s grand Trio in E flat 
(op. 70, no. 2) assisted by Mdme. Néruda and 
Signor Piatti. 

Mr. DANNREUTHER gave his first musical 
evening at Orme Square on Thursday, 
January 16. The programme commenced 
with Dr. C. V. Stanford’s new pianoforte Trio 
in E flat (op. 37). The opening Allegro is a 
skilfully constructed movement. It is followed 
by a short but effective Allegretto. The third 
movement is headed Tempo di Menuetto. It is 
graceful and pleasing; but an Andante or 
Adagio would have afforded better contrast. 
The Finale appears at first hearing the least 
satisfactory section of the work. Miss Anna 
Williams sang songs by Liszt and Brahms in 
her best manner. Mr. Dannreuther played 
some Chopin solos. The programme concluded 
with Bach’s Suite in B minor for flute, — 
and piano, with figured bass written out by 
Robert Franz. 


‘* ELIJAH” was given at the Albert Hall on 
Wednesday evening. Miss Monteith sang the 
soprano music in an exceedingly clear and 
intelligent manner. Mdme. Belle Cole was in 
good voice, and her rendering of ‘‘O rest in 
the Lord”’ was excellent. Miss Sarah Berry, a 
pupil of the Royal College, made a favourable 
début in ‘‘ Woe unto them.” Mr. Piercey gave 
satisfaction; but in his first air the tune was 
somewhat unsteady. Mr. Henschel sang well, 
but his voice was not in the best order. Mr. 
Barnby conducted as usual, and the choir sang 
splendidly. 

By the death of Franz Lachner, a link con- 
necting the far past with the present has been 
broken. Lachner, born in the year 1804, was 
an intimate friend of Franz Schubert. In 
1828 the two friends passed several hours 
together only a few weeks before the death of 
the great composer. Lachner was himself a pro- 
lific composer. He produced eight symphonies. 
Of the sixth, in D, Schumann wrote in high 
terms. lLachner settled at Munich in 1836, 
and by his energy helped to raise the theatre 
orchestra there to the high position which it 
now occupies in Germany. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


System of Harmony. For Teacher and Pupil. 
By J. A. Broekhoven. (Novello.) The author 
is teacher of harmony and composition at the 
College of Music in Cincinnati. The arrange- 
ment of subjects has been made in conformity 
with Richter’s well-known Manual of Harmony. 
There are copious examples and practical 
exercises. The examples are of the kind usual 
in text-books ; yet all such, after the excellent 
illustrations drawn from the works of the 
great masters given by Mr. Prout in his 
recently published Theory and Practice of 
Harmony, appear dry. Mr. Broekhoven may 
find his book useful as a guide, but it contains 
no novel theory requiring detailed notice. He 
has adopted a few new terms; however, with 
— oe given, they are easily under- 
stood. 


Ye Mariners of England: a Naval Ode for 
Chorus and Orchestra. By Edmondstone 
Duncan. Op. 5. (Stanley Lucas.) This work, 
which is announced for performance at one of 
the concerts of the Glasgow Choral Un.on, 
appears to us one of considerable merit. ‘The 
stirring lines of Campbell’s famous lyric, 
naturally suggested the tune of ‘Rule 
Britannia”; and accordingly the composer 
has taken the opening notes as a leading 
theme of which much use is made. The music 
is vigorous, characteristic, and original. Mr. 
Duncan has good knowledge of harmony, and 
some of his progressions are unusually bold. 





Of his orchestration we cannot as yet say any- 
thing, but from the vocal score it is evident 
that the orchestra plays an important part. 


Album of Twelve Songs. By Fred. H. Cowen. 
(Joseph Williams.) In this new collection the 
composer gives fresh proof of his skill in 
inventing pleasing melodies, and in writing 
accompaniments which, after the manner of 
the great song-writers of Germany, reflect and 
intensify the meaning of the words. Mr. 
Cowen has selected poems by modern authors. 
We find, among others, the names of Mrs. 
Browning, Christina Rossetti, and Barry Corn- 
wall. Of the twelve numbers, ‘‘Song for 
Twilight,” ‘‘ An Idle Poet,” and ‘‘I think on 
thee in the night,” appear to us most refined 
and expressive. 


Seven Pieces. For Pianoforte. By Gustave 
Ernest. (Woolhouse.) This collection of short 
tone-poems deserves special praise. One can 
trace the influence of Schumann and Dvorik, 
but the pieces may fairly be called original. 
The harmonic colouring is clever and effective. 
No. 4, “The Gipsy’s Song,” and No. 7, 
‘* Evening Song,” are, to our thinking, the most 
striking. 

Swet Marjorie, by Aigrette (Woolhouse), is a 
bright valse with a portrait title-page. 
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general truth of effect. The reader will feel that he is making the 
acquaintance of a book of singular freshness and power.”—Academy, 
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THEATRES. 
DELPHI THEATRE. 


A, & 8. GATTI, Sole Proprietors and Managers. 


E at 8, 

Every Evening, 85, OpON DAY BY DAY. 

Mr. Geo, Alexander ; Messrs, Marius, Beveridge, Shine, Rignold, Abing- 

" : yt te &c.; Mesdames A, Murray, M. Rorke, 
é C. Elliot, lara 8. 

— POLLY'’S VENTURE. 


Preceded, at 7.15, by 
VENUE THEATRE. 


Ev at 9, 
peng) Ft hy 
. Chevalier, Tap! ncle a ra je, Shone, an 
be , } ~ hue,” Gruhn, Davies, Ellis- 











Cross; Mesdames ion, Byron, Evelyn, Polak, 





aie 18, LA ROSE D’AUVERGNE. 

At 7.30, IN THE EXPRESS. 

At 2.30, BELLES OF THE VILLAGE. 
OMEDY THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 9, PINK DOMINOES. 
Messrs, Herbert Lewy Alfred Maltby, A. Boucicault, E. Dagnall, 








Willams, Bearne, C. H. Hawtrey ; Mesdames Rose Saker, Goldney, 
Robertson, Lydia Cowell, and Alma Stanley. 
Preceded, at 8, b; ONE SUMMER NIGHT. 
Messrs. , Lugg, Boucicault, &c.; Miss Rickards, &c. 
OU RT THEATRE. 
Every Evening, at 9, AUNT JACK. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by TO THE RESCUE, 





RURY LANE THEATRE. 


Lessee and Mavager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
THIS DAY, at 1.30 and 7.15, 
JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 


AILETY THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8. 
Sry evening: 2UY BLAS AND THE BLASE ROUE. 
Meests. Fred Leslie, Fred Storey, and Dalton Somers; Mesdames Ellen 
Farren, Marion Hood, Sylvia Grey, Linda Verner, Blanch Massey, and 


Letty Lind. 
GARRICK THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. JOHN HARE. 
Every Evening, at 8, LA TOSCA, 
a play in fiveacts, by VICTORIEN SARDOU, adepted into English by F.C. 
GROVE and HENRY HAMILTON. 
FLO 











RIA TOSCA- - - - Mrs. BERNARD-BEERE. 
THE BARON SCARPIA - Mr. J, FORBES ROBERTSON. 
LOBE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F, R. BENSON. 
F. R. BENSON’S SHAKESPERIAN COMPANY every Evening, at 8, 
Thursdays and Fridays d, in Shakesp ’s Fairy Comedy, with 
the Mendelssohn Incidental Music, 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 





Doors open 7.30 ; Overture, 7.45. Box office open 10.0 to 5.0. Acting 
anager, Mr. H. JALLAND. No fees. MATINEES of A MIDSUMMER 











Doors open at 2, commence 2.30. Overture, 2,15. Children half-price to 
and FRIDAY EVENING, at 8, until further notice, will be presented, 
er , _A MAN'S SHAT ° 
Messrs , Fernandez, Kemble, C. Collette, E.M. Robson, Allan, Har- 
Preceded, at 7.45, by GOOD FOR NOTHING, 
Sole Froprietor f | Manager, HENRY J. LESLIE, 


Stalls and Dress Circle to Matinées. 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY, 
H Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. BEERBOHM-TREE, 
ADOWw 

greaves, Tapping, Gurney, and Harwood ; Mesdames Trev, Minnie Terry, 

Miss Norreys. 

This evening, at 8.30. RED HUSSAR. 

At 7.40, RRANTED BURGLAR-PROOF. 


NGS DREAM, every Saturday and Wednesday, until further notice. 
(LOBE THEATRE.—Every THURSDAY 
“THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 

Every evening, at 8.30 
Norreys, and Julia Neilson. 
YRIC THEATRE. 
WA 





PRINCESS’S THEATRE 


Every Evening, at 7.45, MASTER AND MAN. 

Meesrs Henry Neville, J. H. Barnes, Robert Pateman. Bassett Roe, C. 
Dalton, E. W. Gardiner, Sidney Howard, F. Shepherd, Geo. Dalziell, E. 
Mayeur, E.W. Lawson, Morton Baker, &c.; Mesdames Bella Pateman, 
Fanny Brough, — Huntly, &c. 


QGHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 


Messrs. E. S. WILLARD and JOHN LaRT, Lessees and Managers, 
Every Evening, at 8, THE MIDDLEMAN, 

Messrs, Willard, Mackintosh, E,W. Garden, H.Cane, H, V. Esmond, 
Ivan Watson, C. Crofton, W. E. Blatchley, R. Keith: Mesdames M, 
Millett, A. i ughes, E. H, Brooke, A. Verity, St. Ange, E. Moore, &c, 


GTRAND THEATRE. 
Every Ever ing, at 8.40, the funniest Saget comedy in London, 
Preceded, at 8, by | BOYS WILL BE BOYS. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


r Sole Lessee end Manager, Mr, THOMAS THORNE, 
Every Evening, at 8, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
Messrs, Fred Thorne, Thalberg, Cyril Maude, Frank Gillmore, J. 8. 
ByGe, 1 i Re — Cc. x. Wheatman, J. Horton, 
eigh, an ‘ohn Maclean ; lames Mary Collette, C 
Bryer, Hanbury, and Winifred Emery. ” piece 


NIAGARA IN LONDON. 














Colcssal PICTURE of the GREAT FALLS. Original effects by Philip- 
boteaux. Pleasant lounge, music, American sweetmeat store. Refresh- 
ments by Beguinot. Electric light. Building cooled throughout. 
Admission Is. 10 to 10—York-street, Westm‘nster (St James’s-park 


Station). Second year. Nearly one million visitors. 





THERE IS 


No Nourishment 


in Tea or Coffee 


but 


PLENTY IN COCOA 


especially in 


VAN HOUTEHN’S 


which : 
UTILISES IN THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE DEGREE 
All the Flesh-forming Elements 


while Developing the 


Flavour and Aroma. 





ORIGINAL PATENTORS. 











GOLD PEN, 


WITH DIAMOND POINT. 
Anti-corrosive—Flexible—Durable—Adapting itself 
to any Handwriting. 

Price 6d, each; post-free, 7d. 

With White Metal Pocket Holder, complete - - =- li- 
Or, with Mordan’s Best Silver Pocket-Holders— 


Fluted Pattern,complete- - - - - «= 68.6d. 
Engine-turned Pattern,complete - - + = 68. 6d. 
Fluted Pattern, Telescopic - = «= «= +108 6d. 


Other Patterns in great variety. 





ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
27, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 





Soreness and Dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough, and 
affecting the voice. For th 
eymproms use EPPS’S GLY- 
CE E JUJUBES. In contact 
with the glands at the moment 
they are excited by the act of suck- 


ing, C) e in these agree- 
able confections becomes actively 
ealing. 


THROAT 
IRRITATION 


[AND 
bh In boxes, 74d.;_ tins, 
COUGH. 1s. 11a; labelled ask bs EPPS 
& OO., Homeopathic Chemists.”’ 





FURNISH your HOUSES orAPARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


ox 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM 
The original best, and most liberal. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868, 
Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 
F, MOEDER, 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road, W, Also for HIRE ONLY. 








TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says: “Mr. Russell's aim is to eradicate, to cure the 
disease, and that his treatment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. 
The medicine he prescribes does not lower, but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book (128 pages), with Recipe and Notes how to pleasantly and 
rapidly cure obesity (average reduction in first week is 31b.), post free, 
Eight Stamps. 

F, C. RUSSELL Woburn House, 


Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C, 


HG@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19, LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
Established 1782, 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims. 
Joint Secretaries—W.C. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 


LOSSES PAID OVER 17,000,000. 





P 





To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 





BRAND & CO,’8 Al SAUCE, 





Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 





POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 





}{8sENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





G PECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS— 





11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
| MAYFAIR, W. 





~ FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


8& FISHER, 


188, 8TRAN D. 





Medical 


FRY'S 


Lancet—“Pure and very soluble.” 


Times—“ Eminently suitable 
for Invalids.” 


PURE CONGENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron—“‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa 
that I like so 
well.” 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland. 


COCOA 


Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS, 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





I.—ENGLAND. 


{The Students’ Hume: a History of England 

oom the Earliest Times to 1878. Thorougly Revised. 
By the late Prof. J.S. BREWER, 7s.6d. Orin Tbree 
Parts, 2s.6d. each. I. B.C, 55-A.D. 1485, II. A.D. 1485- 
1688. III, 1688-1878. 

{Dr. Smith’s Smaller 
England, down to 1887, 3s, 6d 

+Primary History of Britain for Junior 
Classes, A New and thoroughly Revised Edition. 2s. 6d, 

{Mrs. Markham's History of England, 
down to 1880. 3s. 6 

{Littie Arthur's History of England, 
down to 1878. 1s. 

Student’s Constitutional History of 
England. Henry VII.-George Il. By HENRY HAL- 
LAM. 7s, 6d. 

Students’ Englieh Church History. 3vols. 
7s, 6d, each, I. 596-1509. II. 1509-1717. IJI. 1717-1884. 
By Canon PERRY. 

Students’ English Language: its Origin 
and Growth, By GEORGE MARSH. 7s. 6d. 

Studenta’ English Literature. With 
Biographies. By T. B. SHAW. 7s. 6d. 

Students’ Specimens of English Litera- 
ture. By T. B. SHAW. 7s, 6d 

Smaller Manual of English Literatur e, 
with Lives of our Chief Writers, 3s. 6d. 

Smaller Specimens of English Eitere- 
ure 8. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S ENGLISH COURSE. 
*English Grammer. With Exercises. 3s. 6d. 


*Primary English Grammar. With Exer- 
cises and Questions, 1s. 


Modern Geography. 5s. 


History of 


Smaller Modern Geography. 2s. 6d. 


English Composition. With Illustrations 
and Exercises, 3s. 6d. 


A Readable English Dictionary. Ety- 
mologically arranged. By DAVID MILNE, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [J ust out. 


II.—FRANCE 
Student's: History of Sines to 1873) 


6d. 
*," + See t also ‘Students’ History of Modern History,” below, 
§{Mra. Markham’s History of Frauce, 
down to 1878, 3s. 6d. 


{Little Arthur’s History of France to the 
Vall of the Second Empire. 2s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITA’S FRENCH COURSE. 


FRENCH PRINCIPIA. 
*Part I. Grammar, Exercises, Vocabularies, 
Materials for Conversation, &c. 3s. 6d. 
*Part LI. A French Reading ‘Book; with 
Etymological Dictionary. 4s, 6d. 
*Part IIL. Prose Composition. 4s. 6d. 
With an 


Students’ French Grammar. 





Introduction by M. LITTRE. 6s. 
Smaller French Grammar. 3s. 6d. 


Ill.—GERMANY AND ITALY.) | 


Students’ Modern Europe. From the Fall | 
of Constantinople to the Treaty of Berlin. By R. 
LODGE, M.A. 7s. 6d. 

Students’ History of Furope during the 
Middle Ages. By HENRY HALLAM. 7s. 6d. 

{Mrs. Markham’s History of Germany, 
to 1880, 3s, 6d. 


DR. WM, SMITH’S GERMAN COURSE. 


GERMAN PRINCIPIA. 
“Part I. Grammar, Exercises, Vocabularies, 
Materials for Conversation, &c. 38s. 6d. 
*Part il. A German Reading Book; with a 
Dictionary. 3s. 6d. 
Practical German Grammar. For Advanced 





Students. 3s. 6d. 


Iv. —ITALY. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S ITALIAN COURSE. 


ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. 
*Part I, Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Voca- 
bularies. 3s. 6d. 
*Part II, An Italian Reading Bock. 3s. 6d. 


V.—ROME. 


{Students’ History of Rome, to the Estab- 
lishment of the Empire. By Dean LIDDELL. 7s. 6d. 
§Students’ Gibbon: Tue Deciine anp Fatu 
OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 7s. 6d. 
{Smaller History of Rome, to the Estab- 
lishment of the Empire. 3s. 6d. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN COURSE. 
Young Beginners’ First and Second Latin Books. 
Introduction to Principia Latina. 2s. each. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. 
*Part I. Containing Grammar, 
Exercises, and Vocabularies. 3s. 6d. 
*Part II. A First Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 
*Part III. A First Verse Book. 3s. 6d. 
*Part IV. Latin Prose Composition. 3s, 6d. 
*Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes for 
Translation into Prose, 3s. 
A Child’s First Latin Book. Comprising a 


Full Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, with 
the Verbs. By T. D. HALL. New Edition, 2s. 


Students’ Latin Grammar. For the Higher 
Forms. 6s. 

Smaller Latin Grammar. For Middle and 
Lower Forms. 3s. 6d. 

Latin-English Vocabulary to Phdrus, 
Cornelius Nepos, and Czesar’s Gallic War. 3s, 6d. 

Tacitus. Selections. With Notes. 3s. 6d, 

Oxenham’s Latin Elegiacs. With Ruls of 
Composition. 3s. 6d, 


VI—ETON COLLEGE LATIN 
SERIES. 


The Eton Latin Grammar. An entirely 
New Work. Just out, By F. H. RAWLINS, M.A., and 
W. R. INGE, M.A, 6s. 


The Kton Elementary Latin Grammar. 


Delectus, 


By A, C. AINGER, M,A., and H, G. WINTLE, M.A. 
3s. 6d. 
Ths Preparatory Eton Grammar. 


Abridged from the above Work, 2s, 
*A First Latin Exercise Book. Adapted 
to the above Grammar. 2s, 6d, 


The Eton Fourth Form Ovid. Selections 
from Ovid and Tibullus. With Notes by H. G. WINTLE, 


2s. 6d. 

+The Kton Horace. Tue Onpzs, Evopss, anp 
CARMEN SXCULARE, With Notes by F, W. CORNISH. 
Maps, 6s. 


VII—LATIN DICTIONARIES. 


A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 
With Proper Names. A New and thoroughly Revised 
Edition. By Dr. WM. SMITH and Prof. T. D. HALL, 
M.A. 7s. 6d. The Etymological portion by Dr. INGRAM. 


A {Smaller , English-Latin Dictionary. 
| A G camanue Latin-English Dictionary. 
With Tables of the Calendar, Measures, Weights, and 
Moneys, Proper Names, &c. Cheaper Edition. 16s. 
Copious and Critical English-Latin 
Dictionary. From Original Sources. Cheaper Edition. 
16s. 


VIIL—ANCIENT HISTORY 
AND MYTHOLOGY. 
§{Students’ Ancient History, to the Cor- 

quests of Alexander the Great. By PHILIP SMITH, 


7s. 6d. 
{Smaller Ancient History, to the Conquests 


of Alexander the Great. 3s. 
{Classical My thology. For Ladies’ Schools 


and Young Persons. 3s. 6 


A 








IX.—GREECE. 


{Students’ History of Greece. 7s. 6d. 
{Smaller History of Greece, to the Roman 
Conquest. 3s. 6d 
DR. WM. SMITH’ S GREEK COURSE, 


INITIA GR2ASCA. 
*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercices, and 
Vocabularies. 3s. 6d. 
*Part II. A Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 3s, 6d. 
Students’ Greek Grammar. For the 
Higher Forms. 6s. 
Smaller Greek Grammar. For Middle and 
Lower Forms. 3s. 6d. 
Greek Accidence. 2s, 6d. 
Plato. Selections. With Notes. 3s. 6d. 


Hutton’s Principia Greeca. Oomprehend- 
ing Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, with Vocabu- 
laries, &c. 3s. 6d, 


X.—BIBLE AND CHURCH 
HISTORY. 


§Concise Dictionary of the Bible: its 
ata Biography, Geography, Natural History, &c. 


Gmailer Bible Dictionary. 7s. 6d. 


§Students’ Old Testament History. By 
PHILIP SMITH. 7s. 

§Students’ New Testament History. By 
PHILIP SMITH. 7s. 6 

{Lr. Smith’s Ah Scripture History. 
Continued down to A,D. 70. 3s. 6d 

Students’ Moral Philosophy. By Dr. 
FLEMING. 7s. 6d, 

§Students’ Ecclesisstical History. 
7s. 6d. each. A.D. 30-1003, II. 1603-1614. 
PHILIP SMITH, 


Short Practical Hebrew Grammar. 
With Analysis and Vocabulary. By Prof. STANLEY 
LEATHES. 7s. 6d. 


XI.—SCIENCE AND GEO- 
GRAPHY. 


The Invisible Powers of Nature: Some 
Elementary Lessons in Physical Science for Young 
Beginners. By E. M. CAILLARD, 6s, 

§{Kirkes’s Handbook of Physiology. 
Edited by W. MORRANT BAKER and V. D. HARRIS. 
New Edition. 14s. 

A Diciionsry of Place-Names. Giving 
their Derivations. By C. BLACKIE, With an Introduc- 
tion by JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 7s. 

Newth’s First Book of Natural Philo- 
sophy. 3s. 

§{Lyell’s Students’ Elements of Geology. 
Revised by Prof. P, MARTIN DUNCAN. 9s. 

*Eton Exercises in Algebra. By E. P. 
ROUSE and A. COCKSHOTT. 3s. 

*Eton Exercises in _ Arithmetic. By the 
Rev, T. DALTON, M.A 

§Students’ Ancient Geography. By Canon 
BEVAN, 7s. 6 

sStudente’ Mc ‘Modern Geography. By Canon 


+Students’ Geography of British India. 
By Dr. GEORGE SMITH. 7s. 

§De. Wm Sa Smith’s Smaller Ancient Geo: 
graphy Ss. 

Dr. Wm. Smith’s Smaller Modern Geo- 
graphy, Physical and Political. 2s. 6d. 


XII.—CLASSICAL  DIC- 
TIONARIES. 


§Classical Dictionary. 18s. 
\Smaller Classical Dictionary. 7s. 6d. 


{Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities. 7s. 6d 


2 vols. 
By 


A 


* Keys To THESE WORKS MAY LE OBTAINED BY AUTHENTICATED TEACHERS ON APPLICATION TO THE PUBLISHER. 


+t Wirn Maps. 


{ Wirn Corovrep Mars anp Wooncuts. 





Wirtn Ipiustrations. 


MR. MURRAWY’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full particulars of the above Works, as well as of many other Books suitadle for 
SCHOLARS, STUDENTS, and SCHOOL PRIZES, sent by post on application, 


JOHN 





MURRAY, Atsemarte Street. 
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